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\ft'  A  O  the  perfon  who  mall  difcover  an  effe&ual  and  cheap 
method  of  deftroying  the  Canker-worm,  and  give  evidence  thereof, 
to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  Truftees,  on  or  before  the  ift  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1803,  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars •,  or  the  Society's 
gold  medal.  , 

2d.  And  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  the  Society's  gold 
medal,  to  the  perfon  who  mall,  on  or  before  the  ift  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1803,  difcover  an  effectual,  and  the  cheapeft  method  of  deftroy- 
ing the  Slug-worm,  and  give  evidence  thereof  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
the  Truftees. 

$d.  An  annual  premium  of  thirty  dollars  for  each  year,  previous 
to  1 805,  to  the  perfon  who  (hall  introduce  into  the  ftate  of  Maffa- 
chufetts  a  ram  or  ewe  for  the  purpofe  of  propagating  a  breed  of 
(heep  fuperior  to  any  in  the  ftate  at  the  time  they  are-  fo  introduc- 
ed. If  from  a  foreign  country  fifty  dollars.  Claims  tc  be  prefcnted 
on  or  before  the  ift  of  October,  annually. 

4th.  To  the  perfon  who  mall  produce  the  largeft  quantity  of 
wool,  meat  and  tallow,  from  the  fmalleft  number  of  fheep,  not  lefs 
than  one  fcore,  raifed  on  his  own  farm,  a  premium  of  thirty  dollars  ; 
to  be  claimed  on  or  before  the  ift  day  of  Auguft,  1804. 

$th.  To  the  perfon  who  mail,  in  one  year,  by  a  method  new  and 
ufeful,  or  that  fhall  be  an  improvement  on  the  methods  already 
practifed,  make  the  greateft  quantity  of  compoft  manure  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expenfe  ;  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  compof  ed  of  ma- 
terials common  to  moft  farms  ;  the  quantity  to  be  at  leaft  two  hun- 
dred tons ;  and  the  claim  to  be  accompanied  with  a  defcription  of  the 
yard  or  place,*and  the  mode  in  which  the  fame  is  made  ;  a  premium 
offfiy  dollars,  or  the  Society's  gold  medal.  And  for  the  next 
greateft  quantity,  being  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  tons,  thirty  dollars. 
Claims  to  be  prefented  previous  to  the  ift  of  Auguft,  1803. 

6th.  To  the  perfon  who  mall  fhew  by    actual  experiment,  on  not 
lefs  than  two  acres,  tc  the  fatisfaction  of  the  Truftees,  a  new  or  im- 
proved 


proved,  being  the  belt    and  cheapeft  method,  of  introducing  find- 
^rafs,  fit  for  hay  or  pafture,  into  low  frefh  meadows,  now  producing 
coarfe  wild  grafs,  or  bufhes,  a  premium  of  thirty  dollars.     Claims  tei 
be  prefented  before  the  rft-  of  November,  1804. 

7th.  Td  the  perfori  who  fhall  difcover  any  fpecies  6f  grafs,  not 
commonly  cultivated  or  known,  of  a  quality,  for  the  food  of  neat 
cattle  or  horfes,  equal  or  fuperior  to  thofe  now  in  ufe,  fifty  dollars. 
Claims  to  be  prefented  on  or  before  the  ift  of  October;  1804. 

%th.  To  the    perfori    who  fhall  exhibit  diftinct  fpecimens  of 
greateft  variety  of.graffes  in   general  ufe,  and.  fpecify,  to  the  f  the 
.faction  of  the  Truftees,  their  refpective  qualities,  productiveness  atis: 
ufefulnefs  as   fcod  for  different  kinds  of  animals,  a  premium  of  and 
dollars  5  to  be  claimed  on  or  before  the  lit  of  October,  1803.    fifty 

gth.  To  the  perfon  who  fliall  produce,  from  feed,  the  beft  growth 
6f  thrifty  trees,  not  lefs  than  600  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  proportion 
.of  2400  to  the  acre,  ofany  of  the  following  kinds  of  foreft  trees,  vizi 
oak,  afh,  elm,  fugar  maple,  beech,  black  or  yellow  birch,  chefnut, 
walnut  or  hickory,  twenty  five  dollars  ;  if  all  of  oak,  fifty  dollars. 
Claims  to  be  made  On  or  before  the  tn  October,  i8o6\ 

toth.  To  the  perfon  who  fliall  afcertain,  by  accurate  artalyfis,  the 
conftituent  parts  of  feveral  fertile  foils  refpectively,  and  in  like  man- 
ner  the  parts  of  feveral  poor  foils,  and  thus  fliall  difcover  the  defects 
of  the  latter. ;  and  fhall  mow,  by  actual  experiments,  how  the  faid 
defects  may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  earths  or  other  ingredi- 
ents, which  abound"  in  the  country,  and  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
practifed  by  common  farmers,  fifty  dollars.  And  if  it  fhall  appear, 
*  to  the  fadsTaction  "of  the  Truftees,  that,  upon  an  extenfive  practice, 
the  improvement  01  the  poor  foil  would  be  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  expenfe  of  the  improvement,  the  addition  of  one  hundred  dollars* 
A  minute  defcription  of  the  feveral  foils,  and  all  the  circumftances 
attending  the  procefles,  cultivation  and  refults,  will  be  required. 
Claims  to  be  made  on  or  before  November'*  1 804. 

llth.  It  is  required  that  the  Communications,  for  which  the 
foregoing  premiums  are  offered,  be  accompanied  with  proper  certif- 
icates from  the  Selectmen,  Magiftrates  or  Clergymen  of  the  vicinity, 
or  other  vouchers,  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  Truftees  ;  that  they  be 
delivered  in  without  names,  or  any  intimation  to  whom  they  belong  * 
that  they  be  feyerally  marked  in  fuch  manner  as  each  claimant  fhall 
think  fit  ;  the  claimant  fending  alfo  a  paper,  fealed  up,  having  on 
the  outfide  a  correfponding  mark,  and  on  the  inftde  his  name  and 
addrsfs* 

By  order  of  the  Trufiees* 

JOHN  AVERY,  Secr«taj> 


AGRICULTURE. 
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OF   THE    BENEFIT    OF    STRIPPING    THE    BARE 
FROM  THE  TRUNKS  OF  TREES,  &c. 

By  a  Member  of  the  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society. 

Of  the  benefit  of  dripping  the  baric  from  the  trtt'nk  of  certain  difeafed  or 
feeble  orchard  trees  ;  confirmed  by  accounts  refpe£ting  the  periodical 
difbarking  of  the  Spaniih.  cork-trees  ;  and  of  certain  other  operations 
ivhich  may  be  performed  with  advantage  on  the  bark  of  fruit  trees. 

IN  the  very  valuable  Medical  Repofitofy,  publi(hed  at 
New-York,  by  Dr.  3.  L.  Mitchill  and  Dr.  Edward 
Miller,  an  article  is  infe  ted,  (vol.  3,  p.  420,)  with 
the  initials  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  ingenious  and  learned 
editors,  refpecting  the  regeneration  of  the  bark  of  ap- 
ple trees.  This  writer  deprived  the  whole  body  of  one 
of  his  apple  trees  of  its  bark,  in  the  fummer  of  1799, 
without  injury  to  its  leaves  or  fruit  5  and  in  two  months 
an  entire  new-coat  of  bark  was  formed,  furroundirsg 
theJ  wood  on  every  fide.  The  able  relater  of  this  fact, 
notwithftanding  the  natural  intrepidity  of  his  mind  and 
the  extent  of  his.  information,  lays,  that  though  he  has 
16  feveral  times  been  witnefs  of  the  harmlefsnefs  of  the 
practice,  it  looked  to  him  flili  like  a  very  violent  and 
hazardous  remedy." 

A   fimilar  fur.prife  prevailed  near  a  century  ago, 
among  fome  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

B  Sciences 


Sciences  at  Paris,  in  confequence  of  an  elm  having? 
during  a  fmgle  feafon,furvived  the  lofs  of  the  bark  be- 
longing to  its  trunk.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
this  incident,  given  in  the  historical  part  of  the  trans- 
actions of  this  learned"  body  for  the  year  1709,  by  its 
fecretaryM.  de  Fontenelle  :  6t  An  elm  in  the  Tu- 
illeries  [a  royal  garden  at  Paris,']  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fpring  of  1708,  was  entirely  without  its 
bark /row  its  r dot  up  to  the  branches,  continued  to  cir- 
culate its  fap  in  every  part,  and  maintained  it'felf  in  leaf 
through  the  whole  of  the  following  fummer  ;  though 
it  had  lefs  appearance  of  vigor  than  the  other  elms 
around  it.  M.  du  Puis,  the  firft  gardener  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  had  the  tree  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  from  a-per= 
fuafion  that  it  could  not  be  preferved.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  the  experiment  was  not  of  longer  continu- 
ance. M.  Parent  fhewed  to  the  academy  an  attefta- 
tionof  M.  du  Puis  on  this  fubject ;  which  the  cafe  cer* 
tainly  well  deferved  ;  for  hitherto  it  had  been  fuppofed 
that  the  bark  was  much  more  neceffary  to  the  life  of 
trees.!" 

In  the  year  1738,  the  celebrated  Count  Buffon  in- 
formed the  fame  learned  body,  of  the  fate  of  various 
trees,  whofe  (terns  he  had  difbarked  for  particular  pur- 
pofes.  It  appears,  that  many  of  thefe  trees  died  in  the 
firft-  or  fecond  year,  and  that  none  lived  beyond  the 
third  and  fourth.  He  fays,  that  he  was  not  without 
fuccefs  in  fome  of  His  efforts  to  re/lore  the  bark  of  trees, 
when  removed  by  accidents  ;  but  he  declines  all  detail 
of  his  methods,  as  being  foreign  to  his  general  fubject. 
Ke  ftates,  however,  other  experiments,  connected  with 
the  topics  of  his  memoir,  which  were  performed  on  the 
bark  of  fruit-trees  -9  which  fhall  be  recited  in  then- 
place.  I 

M.  du  Ham  el  (du  Monceau,)  another  very  em- 
inent member  of  the  fame  French  Academy,  affirms, 

that 

f  Sec  p   50  of  the  HiflorUal  Articles,  prefixed  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  1709. 
i  See  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1738  ;  p.  169, 184^ 


that  he  had  ft  ripped  certain  trees  of  their  bark  ;  and 
that  having  taken  meafures  to  aid  the  reproduction  of  this 
•bark,  the  trees  were  flill  jiving  at  the  diftance  of  15  or 
1 8  years  from  the  time  of  his  writing.  He  relates  this 
briefly,  in  the  year  1764,  in  his  work  on  the  Exploitation 
des  Bois  ;  t  and  refers  to  another  celebrated  work  (his 
Phyfique  des  Arbr,  s)  for  the  fir  ft  mention  of  this  circum- 
ftance  ;  a  work,  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  at 
hand. 

M.  Senebier,  of  Geneva,  who  undertook  that  por- 
tion of  the  French  Encyclopedia  Methodique,  which 
regards  the  Phyfiologie  Vegetale,  (which  portion  was 
publifhed  in  1791,)  fays,  under  the  article  Eccrce,  that, 
**  if  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree  be  removed,  and  the  tree 
be  kept  from  the  action  of  air,  both  the  bark  and  epi- 
.demis  will  be  reproduced."  He  affirms,  alfo,  that  '*  it 
the  whole  epidemis  be  taken  away,  [leaving  the  reft  of 
the  bark,"]  it  will  reproduce  itfelf  by  exfoliation." 

Among  all  thefe  great  men,  in  Europe,  not  a  word 
feems  to  be  faid  of  applying  the  removal  of  the  bark  to 
any  ufe  in  favour  of  the  tres  from  which  it  is  taken.  Ic 
appears,  even,  that  few  of  them  have  afcertained  that 
any  trees  would  permanently  furvive  the  axtenfive  op- 
eration of  having  the  bark  flayed  from  the  whole  of 
their  trunks* 

M.  Senebier,,  in  particular,  thus  expatiates  on 
the  ufes  of  the  bark. — "I he  bark  feems  to  be  the 
foul  of  the  plant.  It  contains  an  apparatus  of  vef- 
fels,  or  the  means  of  nouriifiing  and  keeping  it  alive. 
Trees  which  have  loft  their  bark,  often  perifh,  and  al- 
ways languifti,  till  they  have  refumed  it.  There  exits 
in  the  bark  all  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  plant  ; 
all  the  elements  of  flems  and  of  branches. \  Wounds 
made  in  trees  only  clofe  by  means  of  the  bark.  It  h 
from  the  bark  of  all  cuttings  that  their  roots  firft  pro- 
ceed. The  fhoots  of  plants  have  their  origin  favoured 
by  knots  in  the  bark.     It  is  in  the  bark  that  juices  are 

elaborated. 

f  Vol.  I,  book  3.  Chap.  6,  p.  410. 

i  He  refers  here  t<j  the  operation  of  bidding  (or  inoculating.) 
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elaborated,  and  that  a  crowd  of  fecretions  are  perform- 
ed. It  is  the  bark  which  produces  the  wood."  "  It  is 
;the  bark  which  prevents  the  drying  of  the  fap~wood." — ■ 
After  all  thefe  fine  things  faid  of  the  bark,  how  Shall 
we  explain  the  circumftances  related  in  the  fequel  of 
this  paper  ? 

The  "very  violent  and  hazardous  remedy"  alluded 
to  by  the  celebrated  S.  L.  M.  has  not  uncommonly 
been  applied  of  late  years,  in  certain  orchards,  in  fever- 
al  parts  of  New-England* 

It  is  true,  that  this  remedy  occafionally  fails,  either 
from  defect  of  care  in  the  operator,  from  too  great 
weaknefs,  or  the  want  of  a  fuffieient  age  in  the  tree, 
from  a  wrong  feafon,  or  unfavourable  weather,  being 
chofen  for  the  operation,  or  from  fome  other  caufe  yet 
unknown  to  us.  But,  in  feveral  inftances,  whole  or- 
chards have  been  thus  treated  with  apparent  fafety  to. 
the  trees  and  fatisfa&ion  to  the  proprietor. — I  have 
myfelf  feen  a  young  apple  tree  in  the  town  of  Eallowell, 
which,  on  account  of  fome  defect,  was  {tripped  of  its 
bark,  about  ten  years  fince,  in  the  longed  day  of  June  ; 
and  which  (till  lives  and  bears  fruit.  Two  other  apple- 
trees,  in  the  fame  orchard,  underwent  the  fame  treat- 
ment, about  the  fame  period  $  but  this  tree  more  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  notice,  on  account  of  marks  left 
in  the  new  bark*  in  conlequence  of  the  finger  having 
palled  along  the  flime  covering  the  fap-wood,  after  the 
removal  of  the  original  bark.  The  new  bark  on  all 
thefe  trees  is  remarkably  fmooth,  and  refembles  the 
bark  on  very  youthful  plants. 

The  New-England  farmers,  however,  have  not  the 
fole  merit  of  originality  on  this  lubjecl. — The  note  fign- 
ed  S.  L.  M.  above  mentioned,  has  produced  another 
note,  figned  Cantabrigienjis  ;  in  page  103  of  the  iourtk 
volume  of  the  fame  excellent  Medical  Repofitory. 
From  this  feccnd  communication  we  learn,  that  in  the 

Mifceltanea 


Mifcellanea  BeroUnenJia  for  1727,  |  there  is  a  paper 
fjgned  I.  L.  Frisch,  concerning  the  total  removal  of 
the  bark  fr©m  the  trunk  of  various  fruit-trees  ;  to 
which  are  added  certain  rules  to  be  obferved  in  order 
to  fecure  the  production  of  a  new  bark. 

The  following  is  the  abridgment  of  this  account, 
which  is  in  Latin. 

M.  de  Huneken,  of  Carpzow,  (in  the  Pruflian 
dominions,)  a  friend  to  improve ments,  communicated 
to  Mr.  Frisch,  the  author  of  the  paper  in  queftion,  a 
method  of  renewing  the  bark  of  fruit  trees,  practifed  in 
his  large  and  fine  orchard.  If  any  of  his  apple  or 
pear-trees  had  a  rough  bark,  or  if  any  cherry-tree  was 
^troubled  with  gum  or  knots,  or  if  any  other  caufe  even 
of  fufpicion  arofe  as  to  the  future  fertility  of  the  tree 
from  an  imperfection  in  the  bark,  M.  de  Huneken 
.caufed  the  entire  bark  of  the  trunk  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  place  where  the  lower  limbs  fpread  themfelves 
out,  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  trunk  into  the  ground. 
He  was  not  content  with  difpiacing  the  outer  and  hard- 
er bark,  but  removed  even  the  inner  and  more  tender 
one  ;  uniformly  laying  bare  the  white  fap-wood  (the 
alburnum  ,)  and  deftroying,  for  this  purpoie,  the  6ne 
green  fibres  within.  The  author,  (like  our  refpectable 
S.  L.  M.)  was  aftonifhed  at  fuch  particulars.  EutM. 
de  Huneken  having  afterwards  (hewn  to  Mr.  Frisch 
many  trees  newly  ftripped  of  their  bark,  and  others  with 
their  bark  recently  renewed,  he  became  convinced  ex- 
perimentally of  a  fact,  which,  he  fays,  was  not  only  new 
to  himfelf,  but  probably  had  never  before  been  heard 
of  by  thofe,  to  whom  he  addreffed  his  paper."  This 
happened  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Ii  was  with  the  permifiion  of  M.  de  Huneken,  that 
Mr.  Frisch  fubjoined  to  his  narrative  the  rules  which 
had  been  obferved  for  conducting  the  procefs  in  quef- 
tion ;  of  which  the   following  is   the  fubliance  :   lit. 

The 

\  Vol.  3,  p.  26  28.  The  firft  volume  of  the  Berlin  Mifcellanies  was  pub- 
lished in  1 7 10.  This  work  contains  pieces  presented  to  the  Roval  Society  of 
fierlin3  of  which  the  famous  Leibnitz  was  the  firft  prefident. 
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The  time  of  the  fummer  folftice  (or  of  the  longed  days) 
is  to  be  ufed,  when  the  fap  is  particularly  liquid  and 
abundant ;  paying  attention  only  to  the  pofition  of  the 
trees  ;  which,  from  being  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  the 
fun,  may  have  their  fap  more  or  lefs  advanced  for  the 
feafon.  2d.  The  operation  muft  be  made  complete  j 
for  if  any  of  the  old  bark  mould  be  left  behind,  it  would 
deform  the  tree  by  its  mixture  with  the  new  bark. 
3d.  A  goofe's  feather  muft  be  employed  to  fpread  a- 
bout  the  fap  from  the  parts  where  it  is  ftagnant,  to  the 
parts  which  are  dry.  4  th.  To  prevent  the  heat  of  the 
fun  from  affeciing  the  running  of  the  fap,  the  naked 
trunk  muft  be  fhaded  (efpecially  to  thefouth)  by  cloths, 
mats,  or  fuch  other  articles  as  prefent  themielves  ;  and 
fimilar  care  muft  be  ufed  to  keep  off  winds  producing 
duji  of  any  kind,  5th.  And  laftly,  the  new  and  ten- 
der bark  muft  on  no  account  be  difturbed  by  being 
handled3  lince  the  flighted  friclion  will  injure  it. 

Thefe  hints,  (fays  the  author?)  may  be  ufeful  in  the 
arts  %  and  efpecially  fo  to  the  proprietors  of  trees,  of 
which  the  bark  is  called  for  on  fuch  occafions. 

So  far  Mr.FRisCH— he  gives  no  account  of  the  prog- 
refs  of  the  appearances,  iucceffively  affumed  by  the 
bark,  both  as  to  texture  and  as  to  colour  ;  which  is 
faid  to  be  different  in  different  trees  ;  and  which  ought 
to  be  noted  in  a  regifter,  with  other  particulars.  Yet 
from  this  relation,  even  in  its  prefent  form,  new  ideas 
will  readily  occur  to  a  ferious  experimenter  ;  and  no 
country  is  better  fuited  to  thefe  experiments,  than  one 
in  which  the  common  woods  are  fo  abundant,  and  or- 
chards fo  univerfal  :  I  fay,  common  woods,  for  there 
feems  no  reafon  for  confining  our  experiments  folely 
to  valuable  fruit  trees. — Let  us,  for  our  encouragement, 
view  fome  accounts  of -the  cork-tree* 

The  tree,  on  which  the  bark  called  cork  is  found,  ad- 
mits, as  we  fhall  foon  learn,  of  this  part  being  cut  off 
periodically,  during  a  long  courfc  of  time. 

The 
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The  cork-bark  (fays  M.BoMARE,)fplits  of  itfelf,  aire! 
^vill  even  feparate  from ,  the  tree  without  amflance  -? 
being  prerTed  and  driven  off  by  the  circular  growth  of 
the  tree  within  ;  that  is,  by  another  bark  formed  under 
it,  which  is  red,  and  which  may  be  difcovered  at  a  con- 
siderable diftance.  When  the  inhabitants  wifh  to  gath- 
er their  firft  crop  of  cork-bark,  [which  is  produced  by 
trees  from  12  to  15  years  old,]  they  wait  for  hot  and 
fair  weather  ;  for  if  it  mould  rain  immediately  after- 
wards, the  young  bark  underneath  would  foon  be 
fpoiled,  and  the  tree  itfelf  be  in  danger  of  periming* 
The  weather  then  being  favourable,  they  make  cuts  on 
the  tree  lengthways,  in  order  the  better  to  handle  the 
bark.  They  do  not  perform  a  fecond  operation,  till 
after  an  interval  of  6  or  8  years  ;  but  thenceforward 
they  repeat  it,  at  like  intervals,  during  a  courfe  of  a 
century  and  a  half  without  rinding  that  this  frequent  fuc- 
eemve  removal  of  the  bark  caufes  any  inconvenience 
to  the  tree.  On  the  contrary,  the  bark  of  old  trees  is 
the  beft  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  become  very  good,  till  af- 
ter the  third  gathering."  [See  Bom  are's  Diclionnaire 
Raifonne  D'Hiftoire  Nature  He  ;  article  Liege  Suber.^ 

**  When  the  cork-trees  [fays  Mr.  TowNSEND,}are 
fifteen  years  old,  they  begin  to  be  productive  ;  yet  not 
for  the  market  j  this  maiden  bark  being  only  fit  for  fueL 
At  the  end  of  8  years  more,  the  bark  improves  ;  but 
does  not  arrive  at  its  perfection  till  the  third  period  ; 
after  which,  for  150  years,  it  yields  a  marketable  com- 
modity every  ten  years.  The  feafon  for  barking  is  in 
July  or  Auguft,  when  they  take  fpecial  care  not  to- 
wound  the  inner  bark  !  [See  a  Journey  through  Spain, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Town  send,  Vol  I.  p.  91,  92.] 

Baron  (John  Talbot)  Dillon  ailerts,that  the  coun- 
try about  Monafterio  [which  is  feventy  miles  north  of 
Seville,  in  Spain,]  "  abounds  with  a  great  many  cork- 
trees, from  which  they  drip  off  the  bark  every  four 
years,  as  far  as  the  white  fap  [the  alburnum,]  which 
they  leave  on  the  tree.     A  liquid  humor  afterwards 
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iffues  out  again,  (be  adds,)  which  thickens  with  the  fur: 
and  air,  and  forms  a  new  bark  in  about  four  years 
more." — But  the  Baron's  ufual  guide,  Mr.  Bowles, 
according  to  his  own  ftatement,  affirms,  Ci  that  every 
four  years  they  peel  off  the  bark  as  far  as  the  epidemis." 
"Whether  we  are  to  underftand  that  this  epidemis  is  the 
outer-fide  of  the  new  bark  fpoken  of  by  Mr.  Bomare, 
or  that  the  word  epidemis  is  here  employed  by  ruif- 
take  ;  ftill  we  learn,  that  a  bark  was  removed  period- 
ically.— Perhaps  thefe  periods  differ  in  different  places., 
and  perhaps  there  may  be  different  kinds  of  the  cork- 
tree.— See  Travels  through  Spain,  by  Baron  Dillon, 
4  to.  fecond  edition,  p.  304. 

Miller. in  his  abridged  Diclionary,affert$fi\at.  there 
are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  cork-tree  ;  all  which, 
with  columella,  the  Linnaean  fchool,  and  other  author-' 
ities,  he  langes  under  the  oak  (quercus.)  His  account 
is  as  follows,  and  it  will  be  the  lad  cited  here  :  €i  The 
exterior  bark  of  the  quercus  fuper]  is  the  cork.  This 
Is  taken  from  the  trees  every  eight  or  ten  years  ;  but 
there  rs  an  interior  bark  which  nourifnes  the  trees  ;  fo 
that  the  ilripping  of  the  outer  [bark]  is  fo  far  from  in- 
juring them,  that  it  is  nceeffary  to  continue  the  trees  ;  for 
thofe,  whole  bark  is  not  taken  off,  feldom  laft  longer 
than  fifty  or  nxty  years  in  health  ;  whereas,  the  trees 
which  are  barked  every  eight  or  ten  years,  will  live  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more.  The  bark  of  the 
young  trees  is  porous  and  good  for  Kttle  :•  However,  it 
is  neceffary  to  take  it  off,  when  the  trees  are  twelve  or' 
fifteen  years  old  ;  without  which  the  bark  will  notf  be 
good  ;  and  after  eight  or  ten  years  the  bark  will  6e  fit 
to  take  off  again.  But  this  fecond  peeling  is  of  little 
ufe  ;  but  [in]  the  third  peeling,  the  bark  will  be  in 
perfection  ;  and  will  continue  fo  for  many  years  ;  for 
the  bed  cork  is  taken  from  the  old  trees. — The  time  of 
year  for  {tripping  off  this  bark  is  in  July,  when  the  fec- 
ond fap  flows  plentifully, — This  is  performed  with  an  in- 

ftrumen*-, 


ftrument,  like  that  ufed   for  difbarking  oaks/'     (See 
his  article  Quercus.) 

But  enough  for  the  prefent  of  thefe  accounts  of  the 
cork-tree. 

It  may  even  be  thought,  that  ftatements  concerning 
a  tree  fuppofed  to  have  a  double  bark,  will  as  little  ap- 
ply to  trees  with  a  fingle  bark,  as  conclufions  refpecl:- 
ing  ferpents,  which  habitually  (hed  their  (kins  every 
year,  will  anfwer  for  other  animals  to  whom  this  faculty 
is  denied. 

But,,  in  effect,  we  are  not  fure  that  what  happens  to 
the  cork-tree,  may  not  happen,  in  an  inferior  degree  at 
lead:,  to  fome  other  trees. — The  feafcn,  aifo,  chofen  for 
operating  upon  the  cork-tree,  feems  to  mark  at  lead  one 
feafon  for  attempting  the  fame  procefs  with  other  trees* 
This  feafon  is  the  one  in  which  the  fap  is  conceived  to 
be  in  its  fecond  .flow,  and  prepared  to  form  what  is 
called  the  mid-fummer  fiootm  various  trees.— We  may- 
be encouraged  alfo  from  the  example  of  what  occurs 
to  the  cork-tree,  to  endeavor,  in  certain  cafes,  to  renew 
the  great  operation  in  queftion  upon  other  trees  upon 
which  it  has  already  been  once  performed,  In  the  cafe  of 
the  cork-tree,  we  are  told,  that  the  repetition  of  this 
procefs  is  even  friendly  to  the  durability  of  the  tree. 

We  know  that  certain'  other  barks  which  are  applied 
to  fpecial  purpofes,  (as  the  bark  of  the  oak  tree,  which  is 
ufed  in  tanning,  thofe  of  the  lime  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  ferve  for  making  ropes  for  wells,  \  and  that  of 
the  American  hemlock  fir  ^  which  yields  materials  for  tan- 
ning and  for  fuel ;)  we  know,  I  fay,  that  thefe  barks  are 
generally  collected  in  May  and  June.  But  this  feafon 
of  May  and  June  has  hitherto  been  chofen  folely  with  a 
view  to  the  eafe  of  feparating  the  bark,  in  the  cafes  laffc 
mentioned  ;  and  without  any  defign  of  feeking  to  pre- 
serve the  trees  ;  which*  on  the  contrary,  are  left  for  the 
axe,  and  applied  to  immediate  ufe  as  fuel  or  timber. 

There 

iSee  M.duHamel's  TreatifeZk  /' 'Exploitation  des  hois.  Vol.  I,  p.  212.  The 
European  Hme-t*  ee  referable*  the  bafs  (or  bafs-wood)  tree  of  New-England, 
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There  feem  indeed  to  have  been  few  trees  among  the 
weftern  nations  of  the  world,  befides  the  cork,  the  ap- 
ple, the  pear,  and  the  cherry,  which,  according  to  the 
prefent  imperfect  notions  even  of  the  beft  informed,  are 
held  capable  of  permanently  furviving  this  operation. 

We  may  even  obferve,  that  whatever  hitherto  has 
been  practifed  refpecting  the  bark,  by  thofe  who  have 
defigned  to  preferve  their  trees,  has  been  upon  a  di- 
minutive fcate.— ~Of  this  defcription,  is  the  longitudinal 
ilitting  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  is  faid  to  be  hide- 
bound ;  cutting  of  the  edges  of  bark  which  has  been 
wounded  ;  taking  out  a  piece  of  bark  which  has  been 
injured,  from  any  caufe,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cy with  another  piece  of  like  bark  which  is  found  and 
likely  to  unite  with  the  reft  J  ;  covering  the  bark  or 
wood  with  fome  fort  of  compoft  \  treating  the  bark* 
like  a  living  patient,  with  medical  'drugs  ;  or  rubbing  if 
with  brumes,  which  are  fomedmes  wetted. 

From  our  cenfure  of  neglect  upon  this  occafion,  it  is, 
however,  neceflary  to  except  Count  Buffon  ;  who  has 
made  feveral  experiments  upon  the  bark  of  fruit-trees  ; 
of  which  the  chief  are  (till  occasionally  fpoken  of  by 
fpeculative  gardeners,  though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  known 
to  all  of  them  that  they  have  M.  Buffon  for  their  au- 
thor.— We  fhall  recite  the  principal  particulars  of  his 
account. 

M.  Buffon  having  undertaken,  (with  the  patronage 
of  the  French  government,)  a  courfe  of  experiments  upon 
forejl  trees,  with  a  view  to  perfect  their  timber,  turned 
his  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  fruit  trees  ;  being  led 
thereto  by  certain  analogies  in  the  purfuit  which  was 
before  him. 

He  removed,  from  fome  fruit-trees,  a  horizontal  gir- 
dle or  zone  of  the  bark,  of  the  breadth  of  three  inches, 
beginning  at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

This 

\  The  new  piece  of  bark  muft  be  applied  to  the  wound  in  the  fame  por- 
tion in  which  it  flood  in  the  tree  from  which  it  was  taken  ;  that  is,  the 
;  art  which  wa»  originally  next  to  the  root,  muft  ftill  point  downwards. 


This  proceeding  became  a  fure  means  of  quickening  the 
annual  operations  of  the  trees  which  were  the  fubje&s 
of  it.  The  trees  blofibmed  fometimes  three  weeks  ear- 
lier than  their  neighbors,  and  ripened  the  fruit  in  pro- 
portion ;  which,  for  the  hrft  year,  was  pretty  good. — 
The  author  has  even  had  fruit  from  a  pear-tree,  which 
had  not  only  thus  loft  its  bark,  but  even  itsfp-wccd, 
and  the  fruit  was  as  good  as  ufual. — He  has  alfo  Grip- 
ped away,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  bark  of  large  apple 
and  of  vigorous  plum-trees  ;  an  operation,  which,  in 
his  hands,  in  a  Single  year,  has  killed  the  fmaller  trees,  f 
The  larger  trees  have  furvived  two  or  three  years  ;  but 
though  they  produced  prodigious  numbers  of  bloffoms, 
before  the  due  feafon,  they  never  ripened  their  fruit,  nor 
even  had  it  of  a  confiderable  growth.f 

M.  Buffon  relates,  alfo,  that,  in  order  to  check  a 
tendency  to  run  into  wood,  he  took  off  bark  from  two 
branches  of  a  quince-tree,  in  a  fpirai  line,  on  the  third 
day  of  April  ;  which  rendered  thefe  two  branches  pro- 
ductive of  fruit,  while  the  reft  of  the  tree  was  barren. — ■ 
With  the  fame  view,  he  has  tied  a  fmall  cord  or  fome 
tow  round  a  branch,  or  round  the  trunk,  of  a  barren 
tree,  and  the  bandage  has  produced  fertility,  The 
bandage  did  not  break,  but  the  bark  thickened  below, 
and  ftill  more  above  it,  ( il  fe  forme  feukmcnt  deux  bour- 
relets ■,  &c.  &c.)  and  fometimes,  even  from  the  fir  It  or 
fecond  year,  the  bandage  employed  became  incorporat- 
ed into  the  tree.J 

Luxury  would,  probably,  have  led  to  the  more  fre- 
quent adoption  of  the  methods  of  expediting  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fruits  of  the  year,  pointed  out  by  M.  Buf- 
fon, had  not  artificial  heat  and  (lielter  furnimed  the 
tables  of  the  rich  with  fummer  and  autumnal  fruits 
growing  almoft  in  the  winter  and  fpring.  It  is  poflibie, 
however,  that  the  meafures,  which  he  has  fuggefted, 

may 

*  Mr.  Du  Hamel  affigns  a  reaf«n  for  this,  which  will  be  noticed  in  an- 
other communication  to  the  fociety. 

f  Unfortunately  we  are  not  told  in  what  feafon  of  the  year  thefe  exper- 
iments were  performed. 

|  See  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencesfor  1738,  p.  178,  180. 
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may  ftill  farther  accelerate  the  effects  of  the  gardener's 
fkill  to  which  we  refer,  when  the  two  methods  here  aU 
luded  to  fhall  be  employed  together, 

Let  us  conclude  the  prefent  communication  with  this 
remark  :  When  along  with  the  powers  of  nature  we 
combine  the  art  of  man,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  may 
not  be  produced.  But  it  is  neceffary,  for  this  purpofe, 
that  the  powers  of  nature  fheuld  beftudied. — It  is  not  im- 
pofTible,  that  fome  curious  Jludent,  who  had  read  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Frigch,  in  the  Berlin  Mifcelia- 
nies,  afterwards  communicated  to  certain  New-England 
farmers  a  hint  of  the  daring  procedure  there  recorded 
and  noticed  in  the  firft  part  of  the  prefent  paper.  To 
lay  afide  the  bark  of  trees,  as  we  lay  afide  a  garment, 
in  order  to  put  on  a  new  one,  was  a  bold  and  novel 
idea,  fit  for  a  ftudent  to  make  known  ;  and  as  it  ap- 
pears (at  lead  for  a  time)  to  have  proved  fuccefsful,  it 
is  important  for  the  practical  farmer  to  purfue  it. 

If  the  conjecture,  here  made,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
vigorous  practice  in  queftion  in  New-England,  be  right, 
and  if  there  be  any  merit  in  the  other  accounts,  in  this 
paper,  collected  from  different  writers,  we  may  perceive 
of  what  ufe  it  may  be  to  (tore  the  public  libraries  of  the 
State  with  the  works  of  the  learned.  It  is  feldom  that 
individuals,  in  this  country,  can  furnifh  themfelves  with 
fuch  books  as  are  here  referred  to  ;  and  a  few  thoufand 
dollars,  employed  in  fuch  an  object,  can  be  of  no  value 
to  a  State,  compared  with  the  benefits  likely  to  arife  from 
an  expenfe  thus  directed . 

In  another  paper,  we  fhall  relate  new  ufes  to  be  de- 
rived from  ftripping  the  items  of  timber  trees  of  their 
bark,  for  fome  time  previous  to  their  being  applied  to 
ufe  ;  but  here  the  art  of  the  operator  will  be  found  to 
confift  in  leaving  behind  in  the  tree  only  a  limited  de- 
gree of  life  y  and  not  in  producing  a  complete  renewal 

and 
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and  re-eftablifhment  of  the  bark,  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
manent prolongation  of  the  exiftence  of  the  tree. 

Kennebec ,  Jan.   1802. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

OEVERAL  particulars  have  occurred  fince  the  pre- 
ceding paper  was  written  : 

ill.  I  have  again  infpe&ed  the  fruit-trees  in  Hallozvell, 
mentioned  before  as  having  had  the  bark  firifped  from 
their  Jlems,  in  conformity  to  a  practice  which  we  find 
has  long  been  witnefTed  in  Pniffza. — The  new  bark  I 
obferved  to  be  feparating  from  one  or  two  of  the  ftems  ; 
and  by  its  thinnefs,  it  Teemed  to  fhew,  that  the  flrft 
bark  was  only  partially  renewed.  How  long  thefe 
trees  will  laft,  is  uncertain  ;  but  I  conceive  that  they 
will  not  profit  by  having  the  operation  here  in  ques- 
tion repeated  upon  them. — Thefe  trees,  it  mull  be  re- 
marked, were  not  of  the  proper  fize  when  their  ftems 
were  difbarked  ;  they  were  difbarked,  alfo,  becaufe 
they  were  originally  unhealthy  ;  and  it  may  be  prefum- 
ed,  that  none  will  perform  thefe  operations  upon  trees 
which  are  in  good  condition.  We  mall,  however, 
point  out  an  application  of  the  Pruflian  practice,  before 
we  conclude,  *.vhich  may,  perhaps,  render  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  practice  in  any  event  important,  and  thus 
repay  us  for  the  time  beflowed  in  confidering  and  il- 
luftrating  it,  even  mould  objections  occur  to  it  in  its 
original  form. — In  the  mean  time  we  go  on  to  other 
remarks. 

ad.  The  facility  with  which  the  wild  cherry-tree 
fubmits  to  the  operation  before  us,  may  partly  depend 
on  the  thinnefs  of  its  bark,  as  alio  upon  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  tenacious  of  life  ;  for  I  have  lately  ken 
young  ftems  of  this  tree,  cut  down  in  the  autumn  and 
thrown  carelefsly  afide,  which  have  put  forth  blohoms 
in  the  fpring,  3d. 


3d.  Though  I  have  myfelf,  as  well  as  Mr.  Millerp 
fpoken  of  a  fecond  flow  in  the  fap  of  trees,  it  will  ap^ 
pear,  from  the  conclufion  of  an  interefting  account  of 
**  Experiments  on  the  motion  of  fap  in  trees,"  by  Dr. 
Walor,  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  fubjecl  requires  to  be 
more  attentively  considered. — The  following  are  the 
words  of  this  gentleman,  who  was  profeifor  of  natural 
hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city. 

"We  have  found  (fays  Dr.  Walker,)  that,  in  the 
early  fpring,  the  fap  firft  begins  to  move  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree,  and  proceeds  gradually  upwards  through  all 
its  parts  ;  that  the  lower  bark  is  firft  moiftened  by  a 
fap  afcending  from  the  root,  (and  not  by  a  fap  de- 
scending from  the  branches,  which  was  generally  fup- 
pofed  j)  and  farther,  that,  from  the  firft  movement  of 
the  fap  in  fpring  till  the  time  of  vernation 9  no  descending 
fap  whatever  can  be  difcerned  in  the  tree. — Thefe  in- 
deed are  important  points  againft  the  doctrine  of  a  cir- 
culation [of  the  fap  ;]  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
completely  difprove  it.  They  only  prove,  that  there  is 
no  circulating  fap  in  a  tree  during  a  certain  feafon  of 
the  year  ;  that  is,  from  the  time  that  the  tree  begins  to 
bleed,  till  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.  To  determine 
the  matter  finally,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  route  of  the 
fap  mould  alfo  be  traced  by  accurate  experiments,  from 
the  time  the  leaves  firft  appear,  till  the  defoliation  of  the 
tree  in  autumn. — What  the  refult  of  Rich  aa  inquiry 
might  be,  I  cannot  determine  :  and  I  mall  only  obferve, 
that  from  a  few  trials,  made  with  this  view,  I  have  been 
led  to  fufpecf,  that  while  a  tree  is  in  leaf  its  fap  obferves 
a  very  different  courfe  and  moves  by  laws  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  by  which  it  is  regulated  in  the  bleeding 
feafon."- — Thus  far  profeffor  Walker.* 

His  remarks  are  rendered  the  more  interefting,  by 
recollecling  what  has  been  faid  in  modern  days  by 
Meffrs.  DeSaussure,  Ingerhouz  a^d  Sennebier, 
on  the  functions  of  the  leaves  in  plants ;  a  fubject  a- 

gain 

*  See  the  Edinburgh  PhiJ.  Tranf.  Vol.  I,  part  %.    This  paper  was  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1783  and  i;86.4 
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gain  brought  into  view,  and  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bark  and  fap,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  f 
It  feems,  in  fhort,  that  the  fap  in  the  fpring  contributes  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  leaves  ;  and  that,  in  general,  the 
leaves,  when  once  developed,  perform  various  offices 
for  the  reft  of  the  plant  ;  the  powers  of  the  upper  fide 
of  the  leaf  differing  from  thofe  of  the  lower  fide.  It  re- 
mains to  be  confidered  whether  there  is  not  always  an 
afcending  fap,  contributing  to  the  growth  and  fuftenance 
of  the  leaves  and  young  (hoots  5  differing  from  certain 
juices  which  regularly  defcend  from  the  leaves,  aftef 
the  leaves  are  once  expanded  ;  the  leaves  obtaining 
thefe  juices  both  from  within  the  tree  and  from  without 
it. — How  the  buds  are  advanced  in  winter,  is  matter  of 
uncertainty  ;  but  for  that  very  reafon  meriting  a  far- 
ther inquiry.  It  poffibly  depends  upon  fap  depofited  in 
the  preceding  feafon,  in  parts  of  the  tree  connected  with 
the  buds  ;  the  fap  being  brought  into  aclion  by  the 
mild  weather  occasionally  occurring  in  the  wint  er.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  cafe  of  certain  ever-greens  grafted 
upon  flocks  which  fhed  their  leaves  ;•  the  heads  of  fuch 
compound  trees  appearing  to  flouriih  in  winter  while 
the  general  vegetation  of  the  ftock  is  ftagnant. 

4th.  Having  myfelf  made  mention  of  the  "  midfitm- 
mer  fhoot,r  in  certain  trees,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the 
laws  of  it  feem  as  yet  to  have  been  little  difcuffed  by 
authors.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  an  autumnal y 
rather  than  a  midfwmner,  moot  ;  following  upon  the 
abatement  of  the  fun's  heat  by  day,  and  a  fueceflion  of 
cool  nights ;  fince,  in  the  fpring,  it  is  found  that  the  af« 
cent  of  the  fap  is  checked  by  great  heats,  though  not  fa 
much  as  by  great  colds. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  what  regards  the 
courfe  efthe  fap  from  the  fpring  till  the  autumn,  and 
the  progrefs  of  the  annual  jhoots ',  may  be  combined,  by  a 
diligent  obferver,  into  one  inquiry. 

5th.  A  remark  is  now  to  follow,  fuggefted  by  a  per* 
ufal  of  the  new  work  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  (gardener  to 
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the  king  of  England  A)  His  plan  for  the  treatment  of 
wounds  and  difeafes  in  trees,  by  a  removal  of  the  parts 
immediately  affected,  and  by  the  fubfequent  applica- 
tion ©fa  compofition  which  favors  there-production  of 
what  is  loft,  has  been  for  fome  time  before  the  public. 
But  his  new  work,  befides  pointing  out  a  fuperior  form, 
(namely,  a  liquid  one,)  for  his  compofition,  enters  into 
a  wider  field.  He  (hews,  that  by  cutting  down  a  dif- 
eafed  ftem  immediately  above  an  eye  or  bud,  and  pro- 
tecting the  wound,  a  new  head  may  be  formed  in  three 
or  four  years  j  producing  fine  fruit  and  healthy  wood  ; 
obferving  only,  if  the  tree  be  grafted,  that  the  eye  pro- 
ceeds from  the  grafted  part.  A  fyftem  of  pruning  isal- 
fo  given,  both  for  (terns  and  for  branches  ;  and  in  both 
cafes  his  directions  are  of  great  importance. — In  fhort, 
by  combining  and  modifying  the  rules  furnifhed  by 
three  Britifh  authors,  namely,  Meffrs.  Hitt,  Buck- 
nall  and  Forsyth,  we  may  learn  the  chief  of  the 
management  proper  for  orchards.— Mr.  Forsyth's 
work,  efpecially,  contains  principles  which  are  inval- 
uable.- 

6th.  As  to  the  immediate  fubjeft  of  the  preceding 
paper,  namely,  the  difbarking  of ,  defective  trees,  let 
what  is  faid  there  reft  upon  its  own  evidence.  It  will 
exhibit  a  curious  incident  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  trees* 
together  with  a  probable  means  of  aiiifting  the  fertility 
of  fuch  trees,  as  porTeffing  a  certain  degree  of  vigor,- 
yet  continue  without  fruit  : — But  ftill  more  ^ 

It  remains  to  be  confidered  whether  the  methods 
there  defcribed,  may  not  be  united  with  thofe  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  re-production  of 
bark.  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Pruffian 
method  of  removing  bark  is  ufeful,  but  that  the  Pruf- 
fian method  reftores  the  bark  only  imperfectly  ;  and^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Forsyth's  manner  of  re- 
producing 

f  Sec  a  Treatifc,  on  the  culture  and  management  of  fruit-trees ;  in  which  a 
new  method  of  pruning  and  training  is  fully  defcribed  ;  to  which  is  added, 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  obfervations  on  the  difeafes,  defecls  and  inju- 
ries in  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  forefl:  trees,  with  an  account  of  a  particular 
method  of  cure.    By  William  Forsyth,  F.  A.  S.  and  F.  R,  S.  i8o.:. 
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producing  bark  is  effectual,  but  is  not  yet  employed  up- 
on the  Pruflian  plan,  (being  merely  applied  to  cafes  of 
hcceffary  reparation,)  it  will  be  feen  that  there  is  ftill 
fomething  new  to  be  attempted.  Cafes  may  eafily  be 
found,  for  example,  where  the  Pruflian  mode  of  improv- 
ing the  old  branches  and  head,  will  be  preferred  to  Mr,, 
Forsyth's  plan  for  creating  new  ones. 

Two  methods  of  mixing  certain  portions  of  the  two 
operations  will,  therefore,  be  fuggefted,  before  we  con- 
clude this  poftfcript. — *FirJi,  in  order  to  enfure  an  entire 
reproduction  of  bark  in  all  its  forms  and  thicknefs, 
through  the  aid  of  procerTes  iffiiing  from  the  old  bark, 
various  pieces  may  be  cut  from  the  old  bark  of  the 
ftem  in  fome  regular  manner,  and  the  wood  which  is 
laid  bare  may  be  coated  with  Mr,  Forsvth's  liquid 
compofition  ;  that  by  proceeding  thus,  annually,  all  the 
bark  of  the  ftem  may  be  fucceflively  removed  and  re- 
newed. The  wor^  parts  of  the  bark  fhould  be  among 
thofe  firft.  taken  away  5  and  in  order  to  preferve  a  chain 
of  communication  between  the  roots  and  the  branches, 
fuch  bark  as  remains  at  each  time  on  the  tree,  (whether 
new  or  old,)  mould  be  connected  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work.—A  Jecond  method  of  intermixing,  to  a  certain 
degree*  the  two  operations,  is  to  remove  the  old  bark 
from  the  ftem  in  the  lhape  ofjlripes  ;  leaving  only  a 
collar  of  old  bark  untouched  above  the  roots,  and  an- 
other collar  untouched  below  the  branches,  in  order- 
to  enable  the  roots  and  branches  more  certainly  to  hold 
intercourie  with  each  other.  After  3VIr.  Forsyth's 
liquid  compofition  has  been  applied  once  to  the  wood 
and  to  the  bark  of  fuch  a  ftem,  perhaps  the  tree  may  be 
fo  invigorated,  that  it  may  become  needlefs  to  proceed 
farther  ;  and  of  this  the  experimenter  muft  judge.  In 
any  event,  the  collars  ought  only  to  be  removed  piece 
by  piece  in  different  years,  and  without  dividing  too  ex- 
teniively  the  lower  parts  of  the  bark  from  the  upper. — 
As  to  the  particular  forms  cr  dimenfions  to  be  obferved 
in  cutting  out  the  bark3  experiments  muft  govern ;  of 
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which  a  profufion  may  be  made,  fmce  the  American 
woods  offer  a  profufion  of  trees. 

Principles  fimilar  to  thefe  may  be  applied  to  the  large 
branches  of  trees  ;  for  thefe  may  require  to  be  refrefhed 
by  thefe  operations  equally  with  the  Item. 

7th.  A  friend  informs  me,  that  in  the  Weft  Indies^  by 
the  advice  of  an  acquaintance,  and  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  fruit,  he  took  a  young  aligator  pear-tree,  having  two 
branches  y  and  flitting  the  Item  of  one  of  the  branches, 
which  was  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  he  remov- 
ed two  or  three  inches  of  the  pith  in  length,  from  the 
heart  within,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the  communication  of 
the  pith  above  with  the  root.  This  branch,  being  firm- 
ly put  together  again,  bore  early  ;  which  the  other 
branch  did  not  ;  and  its  fruit  was  more  flefhy  than 
common  ;  but  the  fione  was  much  fmaller,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  information  received,)  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit. — Shcoald  this  fad  be  verified  upon  an  ex- 
tenfive  fcale  and  for  other  trees,  and  the  practice  not  be 
found  to  fliorten  life  or  produce  other  inconveniences  -r 
it  may  merit  the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  the  care 
of  orchards.- — The  fuppofed  barrennefs  of  feed,  while 
the  fruit  containing  it  was  enlarged,  may  remind  us  of 
the  inereafe  of  bulk  in  oxen,  capons,  and  fome  other 
animals,  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  feminal 
powers. 

It  leads  ajjjfo  to  the  ftill  more  important  recollection^ 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  naturalifts,  that 
the  power  of  producing  feminal  buds  and  feeds  refides 
in  the  pithy  parts  of  the  plant. — For  example,  we  read 
this  in  Dr.  Walker's  paper  :  "  Thefubtle  and  inge- 
nious theory  of  the  generation  of  plants,  given  by 
Linnaeus,  which  is  countenanced  by  many  excellent 
facts,  is  farther  confirmed  by  thefe  experiments  ;  which 
ilrongly  infmuate,  that  the  tree  is  rather  deftined  to 
fupport  the  pith,  than  the  pith  the  tree  ,  the  pith,  ac- 
cording to  that  theory,  being  eflentially  neceffary,  not 
fo  much  for  the  vegetation  of  the  plant3  as  the  formation 
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of  the  feeds.  Accordingly,  in  the  numerous  feclions 
of  trunks  and  branches,  made  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments, the  buds  were  conftantly  obferved  to  be  con- 
nected with,  and  in  a  manner  rooted  in  the  pith,  by 
means  of  diametral  infer tions  (or  radiated  lines  of  wood, 
which  extend  from  the  pith  to  the  bark.)  It  may, 
alfo,  be  every  where  obferved,  that  no  bud  exifts  upon 
any  tree  without  a  connection  with  the  pith,  and  that 
buds  are  always  in  greater  abundance  where  the  pith  is 
moft  •copious/'t  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Dar wi n  tells  us, 
that  "  the  pith  appears  to  be  the  nrfl  or  mod  effentiai 
rudiment  of  the  new  plant  ;  like  the  brain  or  fpinal 
marrow,  which  is  the  firft  vifible  parr,  he  believes,  of 
every  animal  fcetus,  from  the  tadpole  to  mankind." 
And,  fhortly  after,  he  cites  this  paflage  from  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's difcourfes  on  the  growth  of  plants,  in  1727, 
4i  Buds  have  their  firft  rife  in  the  pith  ;  they  are  there 
framed  and  furnifhed  with  every  part  of  vegetation,  and 
forced  upwards  to  meet  the  air  through  the  tender 
bark,  and  would  drop  on  the  ground,  if  they  were  not 
reftrained  by  veffels,  which  ferve  as  roots  to  nourhn 
them  ;  and  thus,  as  a  feed  takes  root  in  the  earth,  a  bud 
takes  root  in  the  tree.  J"  Thefe  intimations  may  fuffiee 
on  this  curious  fubjecl. 

MEANS  FOR    INCREASING   THE    STRENGTH,   &c.   OF   TIMBER 
By  a  Member  of  the  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society. 

Of  feveral  cheap  and  brief  operations,  which  have  been  propofed  for  in- 
creafing  the  Jlrengtb  and  durability  of  certain  fpecies  of  timber,  and  for 
giving  an  immenfe  increafe  of  the  dimenfions  ;  to  be  employed  while  the 
timber  is  growing. 

THE  formation  of  timber,  excelling  both  in  quality 
and  dimenfions,  is  a  procefs  fo  gradual,  while  left 
to  the  common  courfe  ofnature,  that  it  is  defirable  to 
know  by  what  means  the  period  of  it  may  be  abridged. 
The  management  of  young  plants,  the  pruning  both  of 
branches  and  roots,  the  fituation  for  the  trees,  the  im- 
provement 

f  See  Dr.  Walker,  as  above. 
See  Dr.  Darwin's  Phytolegia,  p.  J53  4, 
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provement  of  the  foil,  and  other  fimilar  circumftances? 
fhall  be  palled  over  in  filence  ;  as  being  flow,  or  pre* 
paratory  proceffes  only,  or  e\ky  as  being  expenfive,  or 
not  fuitable  to  trees  of  a  certain  description,  (as  for 
example,  to  the  full  grown  trees  ken  in  the  original 
woods  of  the  United  States  of  America.) 

Even  thp  fkilful  treatment  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
whether  by  wafting,  by  rubbing,  or  by  applying  the 
knife  to  it,  which  has  been  fuccefTively  propofed,  with 
more  or  lefs  variation,  by  certain  Britilh  authors,  (as 
MefTrs.  Evelyn,  Hales.  Marsham,  and  Forsyth,) 
ihall  be  left  unnoticed  ;  efpecially  fince  it  is  not  afferted 
by  Mr.  Marsham,  that  the  annual  labor  neceffary  to 
be  bellowed  in  this  way,  will  more  than  double  the  nat- 
ural progrefs  of  the  item,  during  the  term  of  its  being 
applied. 

The  methods  now  to  be  defcribed  are  of  a  nature 
far  more  decifive,  and  attended  with  little  coft  and  de« 
lay,  and  apparently  with  the  bed:  efFefts.  They  are 
chiefly  collected  from  the  writings  of  the  celebrated 
Count  Buffon  2nd  M.  pu  Hamel  du  MoNCtAU; 
each  of  whom  was  both  confulted  and  employed  for 
objecls  of  this  kind  by  the  French  government. — We 
ihall  begin  with  the  accounts  of  the  former  of  thefe  aca- 
demicians. 

In  December,  1738.  M.  Buffon  read  before  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  a  memoir  con- 
cerning c;  an  eaiy  method  of  increafjng  the  folidity, 
flrength  and  durability  of  timber,"  of  which  the  whole 
fecret  is  corapriied  in  a  fmgle  fentence.— "  Remove 
(fays  the  author)  the  bark  oi  the  tree  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  while  the  fap  is  In  motion  ;  and  let  the 
tree  be  kept  (landing  till  its  timber  becomes  dry." 

M.  Buffon  expreffes  his  furprife,  that  he  was  left 
to  be  the  firft  to  announce  this  method  of  improving 
timber;  efpecially  after  Vitkuvius,  among  the  an- 
tients,  had  mentioned  that  a  timber-tree  might  be  fpeed- 
ily  prepared  for  uie3  by  making  a  circular  cut  into  its 
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heart  near  the  roots,  and  fuffering  k  to  ftand  upon  its 
roots  till  it  fhould  lofe  its  moifture. — Mr.  Evelyn  ai- 
fo,  he  afferts,  among  the  moderns,  had  related  in  hk 
Silva,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Pi  ot,  that  timber-trees 
in  Staffordfhire,  in  Fngland,  after  having  been  dijbarkei 
[he  fhould  have  faid  dijbranched~\  during  fap-time,  were 
fuffered  to  ftand  till  the  following  winter,  before  they 
were  cut  down  ;  and  that,  in  the  interval,  not  only  the 
tree  lived,  but  the  wood  became  fo  much  hardened,  that 
the  fap-wood  was  confidered  as  equal  to  the  inner-wood* 

Some  of  the  fir  ft  experiments  of  M.  Buffon  oa 
thefe  fubjecls  were  as  follow  : 

On  the  3d  and  4th  of  May,  1733,  he  fele&ed  fix 
oaks  of  the  fort  bearing  the  largeft  acorn,  thirty  or  for- 
ty feet  high,feventy  years  old,  vigorous,  and  full  of  fap. 
The  whole  fix  were  ftripped  ot  their  baik,  from  the 
top  of  the  item  to  the  bottom,  with  a  crooked  tool 
\jerpe.~\ — At  the  fame  time,  fix  other  oaks,  as  fimilar  as 
poffiole,  were  felled  in  their  bark  and  placed  under 
cover. 

M.  Buffon,  during  more  than  two  months,  perceived 
no  fen  fib  le  change  in  the  funding  trees.*— On  the  10th 
of  July,  however,  the  leaves  on  the  fouthern  branches  of 
one  of  them,  whofe  lap  flowed  the  lead  when  it  was  dif- 
barked,  faded,  and  were  foon  after  dry  ;  fo  that  the  tree 
was  found  leaf-lefs  on  the  26th  of  Auguft,  and  cut 
down  on  the  30th.  The  axe  could  fcaicely  enter  :  it 
was  even  broken  in  the  attempt  :  and  the  fap-wood 
feemed  harder  than  the  centre  of  the  tree,  the  tree  be^ 
ing  ftill  moift,  and  full  of  fap  within. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  leaves  of  a  fecond  tree, 
which  had  alfo  feemed  leis  abundant  in  its  lap  than  the 
reft,  became  tinged  with  yellow,  and  were  all  fhed  by 
the  ioth  of  September.  But  as  a  quantity  of  internal 
lap  remained  in  this  tree,  the  tree  was  kept  (landing. 
Of  the  other  four  (landing  trees,  three  fhed  their  leaves 
pnly  a  few  days  before  the  ufual  period  ;  and  the  other, 
whofe  top  was  jlender  and  little  loaded  with  branches, 
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even  retained  them  during  the  ufiml  time  :  but  ail 
had  their  leaves  and  a  portion  of  their  fuccors,  on  the 
fouthern  fide,  dry  for  many  days  preceding. 

In  the  fpring  of.  1734,  thefe  five  trees  appeared  in 
leaf  eight  or  ten  days  before  their  neighbors  ;  but  the 
growth  of  their  leaves  was  foon  checked. — The  tree 
which  had  been  the  firft  to  fhed  its  leaves  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  loft  them  this  year,  even  during  the 
heats  of  July,  and  was  cut  down  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
guft,  one  year  after  the  felling  of  the  firft  tree  in  1733. 
Its  fap-wood  appeared  as  hard  as  that  of  the  firft  tree, 
and  its  heart,  which  was  fcarcely  moift,  was  much 
harder.  It  was  carried  under  the  fame  fhelter  provid- 
ed for  the  fix  trees  left  in  their  bark. 

Of  the  four  remaining  (landing,  trees,  three  quitted 
their  leaves  in  the  beginning  of  September  ;  while  the 
fourth  (which  had  the  flender  top)  loft  them  on  the  2  2d 
of  the  fame  month.  This  latter  therefore  was  prefers 
ed,  together  with  that  which  appeared  moft  healthy  a- 
mong  the  other  three,  till  the  fucceeding  year. — The 
other  two,  which  were  cut  down  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  fame  year  (1734,)  were  found  very  hard  un- 
der the  axe,  and  nearly  dry  at  heart.  One  of  them  was 
left  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  the  other  was  under  the 
fame  fhelter  with  thofe  which  had  retained  their  bark. 

In  the  fpring  of  1735,  the  leaft  vigorous  of  the  two 
remaining  (landing  trees  feemed  abfolutely  dead  ;  and, 
when  &ut  in  May,  it  was  in  effect  found  without  the 
leaft  radical  moifture,  as  well  as  very  hard  throughout. — 
The  other  (landing  tree  (now  the  laft  of  the  fix,)  gave 
fome  figns  of  life  by  the  fwelling  of  its  buds ;  but  being 
incapable  of  expanding  its  leaves,  the  axe  was  applied 
to  it  fome  time  afterwards. — Both  of  thefe  laft  named 
trees  were  laid  under  the  ufual  fhelter. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  fimilar  pieces  of  wood,  clear  of 
fap,  taken  from  four  trees  in  each  of  the  above  claffes 
moft  correfponding  in  their  diameters,  (for  otherwife 
there  would  have  been  a  new  caufe  of  difference,)  re- 
mits 
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folts  were  obtained  which  will  be  found  in  the  annexed 
table,  compiled  from  the  author's  ftatements.  The 
differences  in  thefe  refults  are  in  fome  degree  progref- 
five,  in  confequence  of  the  longer  life  of  the  trees  no- 
ticed in  the  latter  inftanees  in  the  table  y  but  even  in 
thofe  trees  which  lived  the  longeft,  the  advantages  ob- 
tained are  lefs  than  appeared  in  fucceeding  trials,  as  will 
be  mentioned  in  its  place. — It  is  only  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  when  wood  is  made  heavier  zndjironger,  the 
author  conceives  that  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  faying,  that 
it  is  aifo  made  more  durable 


The  pieces  being  taken  from  trees 
refpedlively  defcribed  in  the  col- 
umn underneath  : 


And  weighing  re- 
fpedlively,  as 
under ; 


Broke  refpecl> 
ively  with  the 
weight  of 


Tree  difbarked,  and  the  firft  dead 

%4%  pounds 

7940  pounds 

Tree  not  difbarked 

234    do.           1 

73*0     do. 

Tree  difbarked,  and  the  next  dead 

249     &«• 

r-       836a     do. 

Tree  not  difbarked 

236     do. 

i       7385    do. 

Tree  difbarked,  &  expofed  to  the  weather 

358     do. 

8926     do. 

Tree  not  difbarked 

239     do. 

7420    do. 

Tree  difbarked,  and  having  the  Jlen-   I 

der  head  263     do. 

Tree  not  difbarked  |       238     do. 


9046 
7500 


do. 
do. 


Knots  or  other  defects  prevented  fimilar  companions 
being  made  with  pieces  from  the  two  remaining  pairs 
of  trees. 

Other  trials,  however,  were  made,  of  which  the  na- 
ture and  refult  were  as  follow  :— iff.  A  piece  of  woody 
fomewhat  defective,  taken  from  the  top  of  a  tree  which 
had  been  difbarked  and  left  expofed  to  the  air  after  it 
was  felled,  was  upon  trial  found  to  weigh  more  and  to 
fupport  more  than  a  like  piece,  which  was  found,  and 
taken  from  the  heart  of  one  of  the  trees  felled  in  its 
bark. — 2d.  Thefaf-wood  of  trees  which  had  been  dif- 
barked while  Handing,  was  in  like  manner  tried  againft 
fap-wood  from  other  trees  which  had  been  cut  in  their 
bark,  and  was  found  fomewhat  heavier,  and  confidera- 

bly 
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bly-  ffatofiger.— 3d.  The  fapwood  of  difbarked  trees,  if 
it  did  not  equal  the  wood  at  the  heart  of  the  other  trees 
in  weight,  yet  exceeded  it  much  in  ftrength. — ^th.  But 
the  outer  parts  of  the  fap-wood  from  difbarked  trees, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule,  (which  is  a  circumfiance 
highly  worthy  of  remark,)  were  confiderably  ilronger 
tban  the  inner  parts  of  the  fame  fap-wood. 

The  author  explains  the  addition  of  folidity  and 
ftrength  in  thefe  different  cafes,  by  fuppofmg  that  the 
growth  of  the  trunk  (in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,)  a* 
rifes  from  layers  of  new  wood  which  are  applied  to  it  exter- 
nally',  by  means  of  the  fever  al  juices  flowing  between  the 
bark  dnd  the  fap-wood.  Confeqtiently,  when  the  bark  is 
removed,  though  the  trunk  may  live,  it  cannot  increafe  in 
bulk  ;  dnd  the  materials,  deftined  for  this  increafe,  Jinking 
inn  the  cavities  of  the  veffeh  of  the  fap-wood  and  inner 
wood,  harden  the  trunk  throughout. 

For  confirmation  of  this  theory,  the  author  refers  to 
the  following  cafes  of  other  trees,  which  Were  alfo  flow- 
iy  killed  by  the  lofs  of  bark,  though  the  bark  which 
they  loft  was  in  fmaller  quantities. 

In  December,  1733-  M.  Buffo  m  caufed  a  hori2on- 
tal  girdle  or  zone  of  bark  of  the  breadth  or  three  inches, 
and  beginning  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  to 
be  removed  from  many  oaks  of  different  ages ;  fo  as  to 
intercept  the  fap  pafhng  by  the  bark,  and  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood.  It  muff  be  obferveu,  that  the  bark 
only  Was  Cut,  and  not  the  wood  — In  the  eniuing 
fpfing,  every  thing  proceeded  as  uiual,  till  May  22a  5 
when  the  author  perceived  a  little  band  (bourreict)  en- 
tering from  above  into  the  upper  parr  of  the  vacancy. 
This  band  defeended  from  between  the  bark  and  the 
fap-wood  of  the  trees  which  had  been  thus  girdl  id  ; 
refting  upon  the  fap-wood,  and  extending  itfdi  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  to  the  length  or  an  inch. 
It  grew  moll  in  proportion  in  thole  trees  which  were 
young  j  but,  ttnlefs  perhaps  as  to  thickneis,  us  pr-g- 

reis 
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rfcfs  ceafed  after  the  fir  ft  year. — No  band  proceeded  from 
below.* — Of  the  whole  number  of  trees  of  which  the 
bark  was  thus  girdled?  none  furvived  longer  than  the 
fourth  year  ;  and  few  fo  long  ;  efpecially  of  the  young- 
er, or  rather  the  fmatter  trees. 

The  operation,  thus  performed  on  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  bark,  fomewhat  improved  the  limbe*  ;  but  far  lefs 
fo  than  the  operation  Upon  the  whole  bark  of  the 
ftem  ; — (for  the  author  here  dates  the  larger  operation 
as  improving  the  timber  above  twenty-five  pr.  cent.f) 
But  it  is  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  trees,  of  which 
the  bark  was  girdled  after  the  manner  of  our  author, 
(namely 9  without  wounding  the  wood,)  continued  to 
increafe  fomewhat  in  fize  above  the  circle  from  which 
the  bark  had  been  removed.  In  his  opinion,  the  band 
mooting  down  from  the  inner  bark  (liber ,)  between  the 
outer-bark  and  the  fap-weod,  was  an  apendage  to,  and 
connected  with,  an  imperfect  layer  of  wood,  which  was 
newly  adding  itfelf  to#  the  trunk. — The  juices  confe* 
quently  were  thus  far  employed  in  a  manner  much  con- 
formed to  nature  ;  though  lefs  fo  below  the  zone,  than 
above  it  ;  for  below  the  zone,  the  bark  (according  to 
M.  Buffon)  probably  obtained  its  chief  fuftenance  from 
the  air,  rather  than  from  the  fide-veiTels  of  the  fap- 
wood.J 

An  interruption  then  of  the  fap,  within  certain 
bounds,appears,  according  to  the  author,  to  harden  the 
wood  in  proportion  as  it  is  complete  ;  and  if  the  author's 
theory  above  dated,  be  correct,  it  has  an  application 
here  too  obvious  for  it  to  be  repeated. — When  the 
bark  is  removed,  the  fap-wood  in  particular  may  be 
prefurned  to  become  hard,  from  its  abounding  in  pores  ; 

and 

*  "  Au  deflbtis  de  cette  c$inturc,  il  ne  paroifloit,  et  i\  ne  parut  jamai* 
rien." — Memoires  de  /' 'Acadctnit  des  Sciences,  for  1 73  8,  p.    178. 

f  "La  difference,  qui  clans  les  boi9  entierement  ccorccs  eft  de  plus  d\n  quart, 
»'eft  pas  abeaucoup  prcs  auili  coniiderahie  ici  ;  ct  rneme^'eft  pas  afl'ez  fen- 
iible  pour  que  je  rapporte  les  epreuves  que  j-'ai  faites  a  ce  fujet." — Thus  af- 
ferts  the  original  (p.  179,)  a  number-  of  farther  experiments  being  detailed 
■which  are  palled  over  in  this  relation, 

\  Query-     Was  the  -.vo.ed  harder  at,  aad  below  the  girdle,  than  above  it  ? 
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and  as  the  pores  are  largeflf,  according  to  him,  |f  in  ftfe' 
outer  parts  of  this  Tap-wood,  it  is  hence  perhaps  that  in 
the  outer  pores  the  greateft  change  is  effected. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  (fays  M.  Buffon)  the 
fap-wood  is  no  longer  to  be  called an  imperfect  wood  ; 
and  it  thus  acquires  an  improvement  in  one  or  two  yearn 
by  being  dilbarked,  which  it  would  not  have  obtained  by  ' 
the  ufual  courfe  of  nature  in  lefs  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  (this  being  the  time  requifite  for  changing  fap- 
wood  in  to  innerwood  in  xhzbefl  foils.) — 'By  joining  then 
the  fap-wood  to  the  other  wood,  the  bulk  of  a  tree  is  in 
effeel  prodigioiifly  hicreafed^  and  a  tree  of  forty  years  old 
will  go  as  far  in  work  (according  to  M.  Buffon)  as  2t 
tree  of  fixty  years  old  in  common  circumftances. 

Whence,  then,  came  the  origin  of  the  prohibitio?i  in 
France  of  taking  the  bark  from  trees  while  they  were 
Handing  ? — Apparently,  (fays  out  author,)  becaufe  in 
woods  which  are  cut  down  at  (hort  intervals  (that  is,  in 
coppice  woods  or  copfes)  the  new  fnoots  become  few  and 
weak. — But  the  author  replies,  that  allowing  this  to  be 
true  as  to  the  fmali  growth  in  copfe  woods,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  timber-trees,  (whether  growing  in  large 
woods  or  left  fmgle  in  copfes  ;)■  firft*  becaufe  old  roots 
feldom  under  any  circumftances  reproduce  any  thing 
whatever  ;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  trees  of  a  middle  age 
will  fend  up  (hoots,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  dif- 
barked. — Thus,  for  example,  four  of  the  timber  trees 
which  had  been  difbarked  by  M.  Buffon  in  his  firft 
experiment,  yielded  considerable  moots.  The  remain- 
ing two  indeed  had  only  feeble  (hoots  \  but  thefe  were 
precifely  the  trees  which  had  been  found  the  lead  pro- 
vided with  fap. — The  author  agrees,  however,  that  the 
tanners,  for  the  fake  of  the  facility  attending  the  dif- 
barking  of  copfe  woods  while  (landing,  (hould  not  be 
allowed  to  purfue  a  practice  which  is  certainly  more  or 
lefs  detrimental. 

The  author's  general  conclufion  is,  that  whenever 
the  extenfive  operation  in  queftion  in  this  paper  is  per- 
formed; 

|i  This  is  directly  to  be  inferred  from  page  180  of  the  Mmoir. 
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formed,  it  mould  be  during  the  great  ftovj  of  the  Jap  - 
that  is,  ivhen  the  iwfj'els  are  moft  open,  and  the  fap  mqft.  in 
motion  ;  and  when  both  th^fe  eircum /lances  are  likely  to 
remain  fo  for  fome  time.- — By  ehoofhig  this  period  alio 
for  the  operation,  he  adds,  that  it  becomes  eafy  to  per- 
form it  5  for  in  the  proper  time  of  the  fap,  a  man  climb- 
ing upon  a  great  tree  may  dHbark  it  from  top  to  bot- 
tom in  lefs  than  two  hours. 

All  which  has  here  been  faid,  however,  relates  to 
oaks ;  for  upon  oaks  thefe  experiments  were  in  gener- 
al made.  But  the  practice  may  be  extended  probably 
to  various  other  fpecies  of  trees  ;  M.  Buffon  thinks 
to  all. 

Before  M.  Buffon  clofed  the  above  memoir,  he  re- 
ceived information  from  Mr.  Hickman,  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  London,  (fating,  that  the  praclice, 
which  his  memoir  recommended,  was  in  trie  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  in  England.  The  bark  (it  is 
laid)  was  better for  tanning,  and  the  fap -wood  eflentially 
hardened.  But  though  the  fap -wood  iafted  three  times 
as  long  as  the  ordinary  fap-wood,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, yet  its  durability  was  not  pretended  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  wood  within  ir.~ The  trees  in  Nottin^- 
hamfhire  however  were  reprefented  as  (landing  fix 
months  only,  after  lofmg  their  bark. 

But  let  us  now  quit  M.  Buffon',  to  pafs  on  to  his 
countryman  and  cotemporary,theingenious, indubious 
and  experienced  M.du  Hamel  du  Monceau. 

M.  du  Hamel  prefented  a  memcir  on  the  fame 
general  fubjecl  with  that  of  M.  Buffon,  in  the  fame 
year,  1738  ;  which  was  noticed  in  p.  54,  58  of  the  Hrf 
torical  Articles  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (pre- 
fixed in  thofe  days  to  the  memoirs)  for  the  year  1738  : 
but  the  memoir  itfelf  was  not  then  printed.— M.  du 
Hamel  fays,  that  he  referved  it  to  form  an  article  in 
his  own  publication  de  V Exploitation  des  Bcis.  It  (lands 
accordingly  in.  book  third  and  chapter  fix  of  that  work, 

which 
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which  appeared  in  1764  ;  but  the  memoir  was  c\U 
dently  retouched,  fmce  it  fpeaks  of  circumftances 
obferved  in  1740  and  1742.  It  is  pofTible  that  the  au- 
thor was  led  to  fupprefs  his  own  paper  for  a  time,  from 
a  fenfe  of  its  inferiority  in  its  original  ihape,  compared 
with  that  of  M.  Buffon  ;  for  his  own  experiments  were 
only  begun  in  the  fpring  of  1738,  whereas  thofe  of  M. 
Buffon  were  begun  five  years  earlier,  and  consequent- 
ly had  a  fpace  of  time  fufficient  for  being  rendered 
more  complete. 

The  experiments  of  M.  du  Hamel,  in  general,  were 
performed  upon  trees  found  in  a  wood  of  very  vigor- 
ous growth,  from  forty  to  fixty  years  old,  (une  demi- 
futaie  bien  vigorcufe,)  in  which  many  (terns  had  fprung 
from  old  roots  and  Humps,  fo  that   he  was  fometimes 
able  to  compare  two  Items  growing  from  the  fame  root. 
He  treated  his  trees  in  the  three  following  manners, 
lit.  He  cat  into  tbcm^  by  removing  all  the   bark  and 
iap-wood,  and  half  an  inch  of  the  formed  wood,  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground. 
2d.  Or  elfe  he  merely  dijbarked  the  foot  of  the  tree,  to 
the  height  of  two  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  proper 
feafon. .    3d.  Or  hilly, he  difcarked the  whole  trunk^s  far 
as  the  point  of  projection  of  the  lower  branches. — Trees 
under  the  firil  treatment  feidcm  furvived  till  the  follow- 
ing year.     Thofe  of  the  fecond   and  third  clafles  vege- 
tated through  a  fecond,  and  fometimes  to  the  beginning 
of  a  third  year  ;  there  being  little  difference  as  to  time 
Between  the  refults    of  the  two  laft  clafles,  f  (except 
when  fometimes  the  fuperior  powers  of  life  in  one  ftem, 
prolonged  the  e:\iftence  of  a  fifter-ftem  arifmg  from  the 
fame  Hock.)     The  difference,  however,  between  the  two 
laft  clafles  was  confiderable  in  other  refpects  ;  the  tim- 
ber being  only  found  materially  improved,  when  the 
(tern  was  wholly  deprived  of  its  bark,  without  wounding 
the  wood. 

The  author  follows  the  relation  of  his  experiments 

with 

f  This  is  an  obfervalkn  which  merits  to  be  noted  by  an  inquirer  into 
eidfe  l'mbjerts. 
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■with  remarks  ;  of  which  thefe  feem  to  be  the  material 
points,  though  ranged  in  a  new  order. 

1  ft.  He  fays,  that  the  red 'fap,  ipoken  of  by  fome  au- 
thors, did  not  flow  from  the  incifions  made  into  oaks 
employed  in  thefe  experiments,  nor  indeed  from  like  in- 
cifions made  into  elms  \  (for  this  red  fap,  as  the  author 
conceives,  flows  at  an  early,  feafon  of  the  year,  before 
the  opening  of  the  buds  whereas  the  above  incifions 
were  made  at  a  later  period.) 

2d.  The  author  operated   while  the  fap  was  in  high 

few,  both  in  order  to  feparate  the  bark  eafily,  and  be- 

caufe  his  trees  were  liable  to  die  when  he  began  earlier. 

3d.  The  annual  productions  from  the  trees  which 
lived  to  the  fecond  year,  were  earlier  than  thofe  of  oth- 
er trees  ;  but  they  languifhed  alfo,  earlier  in  the  au- 
tumn, as  generally  happens  with  trees  in  a  weak  con* 
dition. 

4th.  He  attributes  the  premature  death  of  thofe  trees 
of  which  the  wood  had  been  wounded,  to  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  great  canal  for  the  afcending  fap  \  which  fap, 
as  he  fuppofes,  principally  refides  in  the  woody  fibres,  f 

5th.  The  death  of  the  tree  might  alio,  as  he  con- 
ceives, be  owing  in  part  to  an  injury  done  to  the  roots 9 
which,  for  want  oi  fap  from  above,  ceafed  to  have  the 
necefTary  additions  to  the  fibres  below. 

6th.  To  explain,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  two  preced- 
ing remarks,  we  may  obferve,  that  M.  du  Hamejl,  ap- 
prehends, that  mod  plants  and  trees  pofTefs  a  defending 
fap,  which  forms  their  roots,  and  an  afcending  lap,  pro- 
ducing their  branches,  buds,  and  leaves. 
.  7th.  In  conformity  to  this,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
band  {hour relet)  which  occurs  on  the  upper  fide  of  a 
wound,  in  the  bark,  is  produced  by  the  descending  fap  ; 
this  band  fometimes  projecting  downwards  over  the 
wound  for  a  foot  and  a  half.  J 

8th. 

f  See  a  curious  paper  by  the  author,  which  touches  upon  this  fubject,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Memoires  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1744, 
and  which  throws  light  upon  fome  of  the  remarks  which  follow. 

\  M.  Burro n  found  this  band  only  about  an  iitd  acrofs  ;  but  his  girdle 
was  narrower,  and  placed  higher  up. on  the  ft  em. 
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8th.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  lozver  part  of  the 
wound  in  the  bark,  almoft  every  Item  had  pufhed  up 
new  fhoots  from  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  (fee- 
bler, indeed,  than  the  moots  from  logs  cut  in  the  courfe 
of  the  winter,  as  having  had  a  fhorter  period  for  their 
growth.) 

9th.  If  trees,  when  merely  difbarked,  couid  be  prop- 
erly fheltered,  fo  as  to  be  kept  from  drying,  he  judges 
that  the  difference  in  favour  of  fuch  trees  would  be  in- 
creafed.— Accordingly,  he  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
ihelter  fome  of  thefe  trees.— -He  had  indeed  formerly 
affiited,  by  artificial  means,  the  reproduction  oi  the  bark 
in  fome  inftances  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  trees  were  (till 
fubfiiting,  though  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  from  the  time  of  this  grand  operation.  But  this 
was  a  meafure  too  effectual  for  the  prefent  purpofe  ;  the 
actual  regeneration  of  the  bark  being  contrary  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  which  was  merely  that  of  hardening  the 
wood. 

10th.  From  what  the  author  remarks,  as  to  the  ef- 
fects arifmg  from  the  drying  of  the  woody  fibres,  he 
explains  whence  trees  of  large  diameters  furvive  longer 
than  thofe  of  (mailer  diameters,  when  difbarked  -9  more 
cf  their  fubjiance  being  removed  ent  of  the  influence  of  the 
air. — In  confirmation  of  this  he  relates,  the  cafe  of  a 
copfe-wood  of  oak,  which  being  difbarked  for  the  life 
of  the  tanner,  the  leaves  faded  during  the  day,  and 
though  they  revived  a  little  at  night,  they  wholly  died  in 
the  day  enfuing. 

1  ith.  The  hardened itate  of  the  wood  in  the  difjarked 
ftems)  was  not  merely  owing  to  thefe  items  having  be- 
come dry  ;   as  was  proved  by  their  being    compared 
with  other  dry   trees,  which   had  not  been  difbarked. 

1 2th.  The  average  weight  of  the  difbarked  items 
oppofed  to  that  of  others  not  difbarked,  according  to 
]V1.  buHamel,  was  as  one  hundred  to  ninety-three  ; 
and  their  average  firength^  as  one  hundred  to  eighty-fix. 

13th.  The  wood   which  was  heavier!:  and  ftrongeit 

among 
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among  the  difbarked  ftems,  belonged  to  trees  which 
had  fur-vived  the  longeft, — The  author's  explanation  of 
this  fact,  in  effect,  agrees  with  M.  Buffon's,  and  is  as 
follows  :  He  fays,  that  ftems  augment  in  bulk  chiefly 
during  the  fpring  and  fummer  ;  and  yet  that  no  in- 
creafe  in  the  bulk  of  the  ftems  which  were  difbarked, 
occurred  ;  f  though  there  was  a  prodigious  evaporation 
of  the  fap,  through  the  medium  of  the  leaves.  He  fup- 
pofes,  therefore,  that  what  was  left  behind  in  the  ftem^  as 
the  fap  paffed  by,  was  employed  in  augmenting  the 
weight,  the  hardnefi,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  wood. — \ 
Hence  he  fays  it  is,  that  the  operation  of  difbarking  is 
more  ferviceable  to  large,  than  to  fmall  trees,  [for  the 
large  trees,  by  being  the  laft  to  die,  enjoy  the  longeft 
eourfe  of  vegetation,  j 

14th.  Some  of  ,the  ftoeks,  from  which  the  ftems,, 
experimented  upon-  by  our  author,  had  fprung,  died 
under  the ;  operation  :  but  the  author  confiders  this  as 
no  objection  to  the  practice  he  recommends ;  fince,  he 
affirms,  like  M.  Buffon,  that  the  true  method  for  pro- 
curing good  timber  is  not  by  cherishing  moots  from  the 
roots  of  felled  trees,  but  by  railing  timber-trees  front 
the  feed. 

15th.  M.  bu  Ha mel  afferts,  that  by  means  of  the 
operation  propofed  in  this  paper,  the  fap-wood  remains 
found,  without  the  precaution  of  being  put  under  cov- 
er, contrary  to  what  happens  to  other  fap-wood. 

16th.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  certain  large 
dms  which  had  been  difbarked  in  the  month  of  May 
while  fbnding,  and  which  had  been  felled  in  the  Sep« 
tember  following,  and  put  under  ihelter  in  December, 
were  found  to  be  found  eighteen  months   afterwards. 

But 

f  M. Buffo tt  noticed  an  increafe  in  the  upper  part  of  trees,  only  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  bark  of  the  flem;  had  besrijimply  girdled ;  whereas 
M.  do  Ha  mel  is  fpealting  of  what  occurs  in  cafes  where  the  tsbolejiem 
had  been  difbarked. 

The  following  are  the  expreffions  of  M.  jdu  Hamec  : 
"  j'ai  pris  p  a  reil  lenient  )a  groffeur  de  mes  artres  ecorces  :  aucun  n'a  aog- 
ment£    fenfiblcment  de  grofieur.     Cela  devoit  etre  ;  puifque  j'ai  prouve 
que  les  arbrcs  augraentoient  en  grofFcur  par  des  couches  qui  fe  formoicnt 
g'ntrt  )e  bois  et  l'c«orce."     Vol  I,p,  416, 
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But  it  mud  be  added,  that  thefe  elms  were  fcarcely 
hardened  ;  partly  perhaps  owing  to  their  being  felled 
too  foon. 

17th.  Laftly,  M.  du  Hamel  concludes  his  own 
memoir  by  recommending  that  of  M.  Buffon  above-- 
noticed,  which  according  to  him  proves,  that  nearly  the 
fame  remits  have  occurred  in  experiments  on  thefe  fub- 
je&s  made  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  quarters  of  France* 

But  let  us  introduce  here  an  obfervation  apparently 
of  moment,  which  applies  both  to  M.  Buffon  and  JVL 
du  Hamel. 

Is  it  not  fingular  that  thefe,  authors  mould  unite  in 
their  explanation  of  the  good  effects  following  to  tim- 
ber, upon  the  removal  of  the  bark  from  the  Hems  of 
trees,  and  yet  make  no  inquiry  whether  the  fun  was 
not  concerned  in  a  part  of  thefe  effects  ?  When  the 
bark  is  removed,  will  not  the  fun  acl  with  more  force 
upon  thefiem  f. 

What  proof,  alfo,  have  we  that  the  fame  precife 
juices,  intended  for  forming  the  new  wood,  will  harden 
other  wood  already  formed  ?  How  do  we  know  that  the 
firft  named  juices  can  be  made  even  to  enter  the  pores 
of  the  formed  wood  to  advantage  ? 

If  we  fhall  once  allow,  that  when  a  freer  action  is  per-* 
mitted  to  the  fun,  it  may  change  the  quality  or  even 
the  quantity  of  the  juices  of  the  Item,  (by  evaporation 
or  otherwise,)  we  can  then  fee  the  reaion,  perhaps,  v/hy 
M.  Buffon  made  the  outer-layers  of  the  fap-woodm 
his  experiments  become  fuperior  to  the  inner  layers  5 
why,  alfo,  the  timber  of  items  which  are  wholly  difbark- 
cd,  is  better  than  that  of  Items  of  which  the  bark  is 
merely  girdled  :  and  why,  laftly,  the  hardeft  and  heavi- 
eft  woods  are  found  in  the  hrtteft  countries '.—-This  con* 
je&ure, however,  as  to  the  (hare  which  the  fun  may  have 
in  the  operations  principally  in  queftion  in  this  paper* 
muft  not  be  pufhed  too  far,  for  not  only  (as  has  been 
hinted)  trees  are  faid  to  have  their  timber  hardened 

merely 
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merely  by  lofi  ng  their  branches  ;  but  among  the  (terns 
which  are  deprived  of  their  bark,  the  fmaller  ones* 
(though  molt  eafily  penetrated  by  the  fun,)  are  thofe 
or  which  i  he  timber  is  the  lea  ft  improved  by  this  ope- 
ration.— Perhaps,  however,  ftems  without  branches  and 
items  without  bark,  may  each  afford  a  flow  pafTage  to  the 
fap,  fo  as  to  keep  the  fap  longer  under  the  a&ion, 
of  the  fun  ;  and  perhaps-,  alfo,  fmall  ftems,  after  they  are 
difbarked,  may  be  expofed  to  the  further  inconvenience, 
or  having  their  fap  too  powerfully  a&ed  upon  by  the 
fun  to  fuivive  it. — But  this  by  the  by. 

We  may  take  the  prefent  opportunity  of  fuggefung 
the  propriety  of  an  inquiry,  whether  fruit-trees  which 
have  been  long  (tripped  of  their  bark  on  account  of 
diiVdie,  acquire  any  additional  hardnefs  to  their  wood, 
as  the  refult  of  their  new  bark  being  thin  3  and  iffo, 
whether  the  hardening  of  their  wood  was  not  one  a- 
mong  the  particulars  neceffary  to  render  them  produc- 
tive ;  and  ialtly,  whether  fuch  trees  have  grown  as  fait 
in  their  ftems  and  branches,  as  the  generality  of  other 
trees  correfponding  infize  and  fituation  ?— At  the  fame 
time  it  may  be  woithy  of.  examination,  whether  a  liga- 
ture placed  round  a  branch,  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  M.  Buffo n,  has  in  the  end  any  effect  upon 
ihefolidity  of  the  wood  within,  at  lea  ft  till  the  growth  of 
the  branch  is  checked  ? 

The  query  here  propofed,  refpecting  the  operation  of 
the  fun,  may  be  extended  to  that  of  the  air,  the  rain^ 
thtfroji,  and  even  the  light. — Internal  proceffes  in  the 
tree,  fuch  as  fermentation  cfthefap,  may  alfo  have  influ- 
ence on  this  occalion. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  to  exhibit  the  pafTage  from 
Mr.  Evllyn,  to  which  M.  Buffon  .was  feen  to  refer 
above,  though  he  will  be  found  to  have  mifr@prefe.nt- 
ed  it  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Yet  M.  Buffon  was 
a  fufficient  ftudent  in  the  Englifli  language  to  make 
himfelffirft  known  to   the  public,  in  early  life,  by  a 

F  tranflation 
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iranflatiori  of  the  famous  Statical  EfTays  of  the  Englifh 
Dr.  Hales. 

The  paffage  in  queftion  opens  to  us  feveral  important 
views  in  the  general  inquiry  before  us,  of  which  a  part 
have  been  already  anticipated. — It  will  be  found  at  p« 
516  and  517  of  Dr.  Hunter's  magnificent  edition  of 
Mr.  Evelyn's  Silva. 

"Dr.  Plott  (fays  Mr.  Evelyn)  recommends  the 
dijbranching  [not  difbarking]  to  be  done  in  the  fpring, 
before  felling,  whilft  the  tree  is  {landing  ;  that  is,  from 
May  to  Michaelmas,  and  fo  let  it  continue  till  the  next 
fpring,  and  difburthen  them,  [that  is,  diibark  the  trees, 
&o]  when  felled,  as  the  cuftom  is  in  Staffordihire  and 
the  north,,  for  exceedingly  contributing  to  a  dry  fea- 
foning,  freeing  it  from  the  attacks  of  worms  and  other 
accidental  corruption.  And  [he]  thinks  that  the  pre- 
judice accruing  thereby  as  to  the  tanner,  (in  regard  to 
the  more  difficult  excortication)  [that  is,  difbarking,J 
is  no  way  to  be  put  into  balance  with  the  advantage 
and  improvement  of  timber  for  paling,  building  of  fhips, 
houfes,  &c. — Accounting  the  method  of  that  impor- 
tance, as  to  merit  the  deliberation  of  a  parliament.'* 
Thus  far  Mr.  Evelyn. 

If  we  adopt  the  theory  of  MefTrs.  Buffo  n  and  Dtr 
Ham  el,  it  feems  eafy  to  conceive  whence  the  timber  of 
certain  trees  may  become  benefited  by  a  removal  of  their 
branches,  (while  the  tree  is  (landing.)  If  the  roots  and 
item  continue  uninjured,  much  fuperfluous  fap  may 
bow  remain  in  motion  ;  of  which  a  large  portion  may 
be  depofited  in  the  pores  both  of  the  fap-wood  and  of 
the  formed  wood,  fo  as  to  improve  each  of  them. — Of 
the  exigence  of  this  fap  in  many  felled  trees,  in  a  man- 
ner capable  of  producing  buds  and  (hoots,  without  the 
aid  either  of  the  leaves  or  even  of  new  fupplies  from 
the  roots,  we  have  evident  proof  from  the  buds  and 
ihoots  and  even  bloffoms  which  arife  in  the  fpring  from 
certain  Items  newly  cut  down  when  without  a  leaf. 

It 
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How  far  it  may  be  advifeable  to  difbark  and  to  J}f- 
hranch  one  and  the  fame  tree,  is  matter  for  future  ex- 
periment, and  may  lead  to  fome  decifive  facts. 

It  ought  not,  however,  here  to  efcape  notice,  that  trees 
hardened  by  the  lofs  of  their  branches ,  are  affirmed  to  be 
freed  from  the  attack  of  "worms  and  other  accidental 
corruption" — If  this  be  true,  we  have  a  new  confedera- 
tion addrefTed  to  our  attention,  which  will  equally  well 
apply  to  the  cafe  of  dijharking  timber-trees. 

Notwithftanding  what  has  beenfaid  by  Meffrs.  Buf- 
fon,  du  Ham  el  and  Evelyn,  refpecling  the  benefits 
which  feem  to  follow  from  thefe  artificial  prooeffes,  for 
increafmg  the  dimenfions  of  timber  in  (landing  trees, 
it  appears  poflible  to  add  to  the  lift  of  thefe  advantages. 
The  following  confederations  will  include  a  part  of 
what  is  to  be  faid  on  this  fubjec~L 

lft.  The  outer  circles  of  the  wood  in  all  trees  being 
largeft,  and  therefore  containing  moft  timber,  the  in- 
creafe  of  timber  by  the  methods  here  defcribed,  fails 
upon  the  outer,  that  is  upon  the  largeft  circles  of  the 
tree. — This  consideration  will  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  computations  in  M.  Buffon's  memoir, 

2d.  Thefe  contrivances^  by  hardening  the  outer  wood, 
may  lefTen  the  quantity  of  offals  from  timber,  and  there- 
fore tend  to  diminilh  the  expence  both  of  labour  and  of 
carriage. 

3d.  If  timber  can  be  hardened  on  foot,  according  to 
the  French  phrafe,  that  is,  a<s  it  Hands,  it  may  be  re- 
moved at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  which  is  moft  conve- 
nient for  cutting  it  down  and  tranfporting  it. 

4th.  If  timber,  alfo,  can  be  feafcned  as  it  (lands,  it 
will  fuffer  little  from  wet,  which  injures  other  trees  left 
to  be  feafoned  in  the  open  air. 

5th.   The    expenfe   of  buildings,  of  docks,  and  of 
other  apparatus,  for  the  (eafoning  of  timber,  with  the 
ftagnation  of  capital  during  the  period  of  its  feafoning, 
may  be  fpared3  if  it  be  true  that  timber  can  be  prop- 
erly 
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early  feafoned  while  {landing  in  the  woods,  by  the  meth- 
ods above  propofed. 

6th.  If  thefe  methods  have  in  truth  the  good  effects 
thus  attributed  to  them,  they  may  in  fome  degree  ren- 
der needlefs  the  difpute  as  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  prop^ 
er  for  felling  certain  timber  trees. — Some  uncertainties, 
which  have  exifted  on  this  fubject,  may  be  feen  in  M. 
du  Hamel's  account  of  the  contradictory  practice 
prevailing  refpecting  it  in  his  time,  in  different  countries. 
It  may  be  curious  to  obferve,  that  in  our  day,  Mr.  Snod- 
grass,  the  furveyor  of  the  (hipping  in  the  Eaft  India 
Company's  fervice,  (than  whom  no  man  perhaps  has 
feen  and  heard  more  on  the  fubjecl,  as  far  as  concerns 
England  and  the  Fad  Indies,)  is  in  favour  of  Lnglifh 
timber  which  is  winter-fallen.^  Indeed  the  queftion 
may  admit  of  different  decifions  in  different  countries ; 
efpecially  as  relating  to  trees  of  different  fpecies  and  of 
different  ages. 

Againft  all  thefe  advantages,  we  muff  not  admit  it 
as  any  objection,  that  hard  timber  is  alfo  hard  to  work  : 
for  upon  this  principle  none  but  foft  woods  ought  to  be 
employed  in  work  :  In  other  words,  to  reduce  the  Grit 
coil  of  the  work,  we  mult  facriflce  all  the  attention  due 
to  ufe  and  to  durability. 

But  it  is  time  to  make  a  remark  applicable  to  the 
United  States.     It  is  this  : 

Difcuffions  concerning  the  improvement  of  timber 
are  peculiarly  important  in  a  vaft  continent  poffeffed  of 
wilderneffes  of  woods,  for  the  timber  of  which  more 
extenfive  markets  would  offer,  were  it  in  better  repute 
for  ftrength  and  durability.  An  increafe  of  exportable 
timber  would  lead  to  an  increafe  of  freights  and  of  fea- 

men  \ 

f  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  with  an  appendix,  printed  in  1797,  p. 
49  ; — in  which  are  many  valuable  facSls  for  {hip-builders.  Out  of  989  veffels 
built  or  repaired  under  his  infpedlion  in  37  years,  only  one  had  foundered  ; 
while  in  the  Britifh  navy  abov^  60  veffels  are  fuppofed  to  have  foundered 
in  9  years  (from  1775  to  1784.)  M.  du  Hamel  ridicules  the  idea  of  attend- 
ing to  the  falling  of  timber  in  particular  periods  of  the  moon.  (See  b.  3, 
Ch.  3.) 
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men  :  At  t7oe  fame  time  that  an  improvement  in  the 
qualities  of  timber,  would  add  to  the  calls  for  (hip- 
building,  and  be  highly  ferviceable  to  domeftic  carpentry. 
Thefe  confiderations  will  derive  new  weight  from  rec- 
ollecting that  the  American  woods  contain  a  profufion 
of  large  trees  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  not  only  defti- 
tute  of  the  foiidity  belonging  to  trees  found  in  paftures ; 
but,  by  being  drawn  up  in  confequence  of  having  grown 
in  company,  acquire  long  trunks  with  few  branches,  fo 
as  to  admit  of  being  difbarked  with  eafe  up  to  the  true 
height. 

To  what  heights  in  the  flem,  in  different  fpecies  of 
trees,  and  at  different  ages,  and  under  different  circum- 
flances,  this  di marking  may  be  carried,  is  to  be  decided 
by  actual  trials. — It  feems  reafonable,  however,  to  pre- 
fume,  that  fo  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  ought 
to  retain  its  bark,  as  mall  be  necefiary  for  procuring  to 
the  part  which  is  difbarked,  its  due  fupply  of  fap. 

A  fact  of  a  mifcellanecus  nature  mall  now  be  intro- 
duced, for  it  may  be  found  to  have  application  to  the 
prefent  fubjecL 

On  the  meadow-land  (otherwife  called  interval-land) 
overflowed  by  the  dam  of  the  upper  mill  at  Cobeffee, 
below  Hallowell,  many  trees  have  been  (landing  for  a 
long  courfe  of  years,  which  though  without  vegetation, 
in  confequence  of  the  action  of  the  water  upon  their 
roots  ;  yet  (till  remain  erect,  and  (to  appearance)  toler- 
ably firm.  They  foon  ceafed  to  live  as  trees,  but  yet 
long  exifled  as  timber,  though  expofed  to  all  the  inju- 
ries of  the  weather.  They  alfo  feem  to  be  more  free 
from  mofs  and  other  "accidental  caufes  of  corruption," 
than  could  from  former  theories,  have  been  fuppofed 
probable  ;  though  feme,  which  were  fa  wed  after  a  long 
period  had  elapfed,  were  found  too  much  worm-eaten 
to  be  ufed  as  plank  for  (hipping. 

Thus  we  have  difcuffed  a  fubjecl  cf  confiderable  na- 
tional 
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tional  importance,/^/)/  by  the  aid  of  books  not  com- 
monly found  in  private  libraries  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  hence  have  given  (as  it  is  to  be  hoped)  an  addition- 
al proof  of  the  neceflity  of  increafing  our  public  libra- 
ries. 

To  prevent  mifapprehenfion,  however,  at  to  our  gen- 
eral fubjecl:,  in  perfons  living  in  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  practice  of  girdling  trees  in  the  Amer- 
ican form,  is  adopted,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  the 
following  diftinction. — The  object  of  the  operations  in 
view  in  this  paper  is,  to  retain  a  lingering  life  in  trees 
for  a  certain  period.  The  farmers, on  the  other  hand^ 
w(ho  girdle  their  trees,  feek  to  procure  an  inltant  death 
to  the  leaf,  and  an  early  death  to  the  tree  ;  that  they 
may  immediately  raife  crops*  and  foon  plough  the  foil 
without  obftruction.  They  make  a  cue  (or  girdle  as  it 
is  called)  round  the  item  of  the  tree,  palling  -through 
the  bark  into  the  wood  it/elf  in  order  to  interrupt  the 
communications  within  the  tree,  by  which  the  life  of 
the  tree  is  fupported. — Objects  and  proceedings  there- 
fore fo  oppofite,  admit  of  little  comparifon  in  any  point 
of  view. 

A  fecond  reflection  (hall  here  be  introduced  ;  which 
is,  that  we  fnould  not  fuppofe  that  the  learned  French 
Academicians  from  whom  we  have  extracted  the  chief 
materials  for  this  paper,  have  miitaken  brittle  wood  for 
Jlrong  wood  r-  They  confidered  ftrength  and  toughnefs 
in  ail  their  experiments.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
their  difcovering,  that  the  wood  of  the  diibarked  Items 
was  hard \  as  well  as  hea-vy ;  the  ftrength  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight. — It  may  at  the  fame  time  be  allowed, 
becaufe  it  is  true,  that  the  belt  timber,  in  procefs  of  time, 
when  kept  dry,  will  acquire  a  brittle  hardnefs,  fo  that 
even  foft  pine-wood  (hall  change  its  qualities  in  this  re- 
fpeft.  But  fince  all  this  timber  began  with  being  more 
or  lefs  tough,  according  to  its  nature,  we  have  no  un- 
favorable conclufions  to  draw  from  it  ;  particularly  as 
.  worms  feem  to  avoid  this  brittle  wood,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly 
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'  ©erdingly  found  untouched  by  them  in  various  build* 
ings  in  Europe  erected  many  centuries  ago. 

A  third  caution,  alfo,  is  neceffary,  which  has  a  more 
general  application. — The  experiments  related  in  this 
paper  have  not  been  repeated  by  the  compiler  of  it* 
Yet  a  repetition  of  them  is  neceffary  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  they  ought  to  be  extended,  and  the  refult  of  the 
whole  communicated  to  the  public.  By  this  means  we 
fhall  poffefs,  in  time,  approved  rules  for  operating  upon 
different  kinds  of  trees  in  different  climates,  and  differ- 
ent fituations  ;  and  none  will  be  better  circumftanced 
for  the  purpofe  of  benefiting  by  thefe  rules,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  whofe  timber  trees  are 
fo  many  and  fo  various,  and  are  fpread  through  fo  ma- 
ny  latitudes,  longitudes,  elevations,  afpects  and  foils.— 
We  add,  that  from  the  fame  caufes,  few  have  better  op- 
portunities than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for 
making  fuch  exper'wients. 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  METHOD  OF  PREVENTING  THE 
DECAY  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

By  John  Ellis,  of  New-Jerfey* 

6<rTPHE  decay  of  peach-trees  is  owing  to  a  worm, 
J_  which  originates  from  a  large  fly,  that  refembles 
the  common  wafp  :  this  fly  perforates  the  bark,  and  de- 
pofits  an  egg  in  the  moifl  or  fappy  part  of  it.  The 
moft  common  place  of  perforation  is  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  as  foon  as  the  worm  is  able  to  move,  it 
defcends  into  the  earth,  probably  from  an  inftin&ive  ef- 
fort to  avoid  the  winter's  frofl.  This  may  be  afcertain- 
ed  by  obfervation  ;  the  trad  of  the  worm  from  the  feat 
of  the  egg  being  vifible  at  its  beginning,  and  gradually 
increafing,  in  correfpondence  with  the  increafmg  fizc 
of  the  worm  :  its  courfe  is  always  downwards.  The 
progrefs  of  the  young  worm  is  extremely  flow,  and  if 
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the  egg  is  depofited  at  any  confiderable  diftance  above 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  is  long  before  the  worm 
reaches  the  ground.  The  worms  are  unable  to  bear  the 
cold  of  winter  unlefs  covered  by  the  earth,  and  all  that 
are  above  ground  after  froft  are  killed. 

"  By  this  hiflory  of  the  origin,,  progrefs  and  nature 
of  the  infect,  we  can  explain  the  effects  of  my  method, 
which  is  as  follows  :  In  the  fpring,  when  the  bloffoms 
are  out,  clear  away  the  dirt,  fo  as  to  expofe  the  root  of 
thetree,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  ;  furround  the  tree 
with  flraw  about  three  feet  long,  applied  lengthwife,  fo 
that  it  may  have  a  covering  one  inch  thick,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  the  but  ends  of  the 
flraw  reding  upon  the  ground  at  the  bottom.  Bind 
this  flraw  round  the  tree  with  three  bands,  one  near  the 
top,  one  at  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth  ;  then  fill  up  the  hole  at  the  root  with  earth, 
and  prefs  it  clofely  round  the  llraw.  When  the  white 
frofls  appear,  the  flraw  mould  be  removed  and  the  tree 
fhould  remain  uncovered  until  the  blofToms  put  out  in 
the  fpring. 

"  By  this  procefs  the  fly  is  prevented  from  depofiting 
its  egg  within  three  feet  of  the  root,  and  al thought  it 
may  place  the  egg  above  that  diftance,  the  worm  trav- 
els fo  flow  that  it  cannot  reach  the  ground  before  frofl7 
and  therefore  is  killed  before  it  is  able  to  injure  the 
tree. 

6C  The  truth  of  the  principle  is  proved  by  the  follow* 
ing  fact— I  pratiifed  this  method  with  a  large  number 
of  peach-trees  and  they  flouriihed  remarkably,  without 
any  appearance  of  injury  from  the  worm,  for  feveral 
years  :  I  was  then  induced  to  difcontinue  the  flraw  with 
about  twenty  of  them.  All  thofe  which  are  without  the 
ftraw  have  declined^  while  the  others,  which  have  had  the 
draw-)  continue  as  vigorous  as  ever" 
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CULTIVATION  OF  PEACH-TREES. 

Defcription  of  a  method  of  cultivating  Peach-Tree s,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
their  premature  decay  ;  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  forty-five  years 
in  Delaware  State,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Pennfylvania. 


By  Thomas  Coulter,  Efq.  of  Bedford  County,  Penn. 

**  TPH E  death  of  young  peach-trees  is  principally 
JL  owing  to  the  planting,  tranfplanting  and  prun- 
ing the  fame  flock,  which  occafions  it  to  be  open  and 
tender  with  a  rough  bark  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
infects  lodge  and  breed  in  it,  and  birds  fearch  after 
them,  whereby  wounds  are  made ;  the  gum  exudes, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  tree  is  ufelefs.  To  prevent  this, 
tranfplant  your  trees  as  young  as  poffible  ;  if  in  the 
kernel  it  will  be  beft,  as  there  will  then  be  no  check  of 
growth.  Plant  them  fixteen  feet  apart.  Plough  and 
harrow  between  them,  for  two  years,  without  regard  to 
wounding  them,  but  avoid  tearing  them  up  by  the 
roots.  In  the  month  of  March  or  April,  in  the  third 
year  after  tranfplanting,  cut  them  all  off  by  the  ground, 
plough  and  harrow  among  them  as  before,  but  with  great 
care  to  avoid  wounding  or  tearing  them.  Suffer  all 
the  fprouts  or  fcions  to  grow  even  if  they  mould  amount 
to  half  a  dozen  or  more  :  they  become  bearing  trees 
almofl  inftantaneoufly  on  account  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
root.  Allow  no  animals  but  hogs  to  enter  your  or- 
chard, for  fear  of  their  wounding  the  (hoots,  as  a  fub- 
ftance  drains  away,  through  the  leaft  wound,  which  is 
effential  to  the  health  of  the  tree  and  the  good  quality 
of  the  fruit. 

w  If  the  old  flock  Is  cut  away  the  third  year  after 
tranfplanting,  no  more  {hoots  will  come  to  maturity  than 
the  old  flump  can  fupport  and  nouriih  :  the  remainder 
will  die  before  they  'bear  fruit,  and  may  be  cut  away, 
taking  care  not  to  wound  any  other  flock.  The  fprouts, 
when  loaded  with  fruit,  will  bend  and  reft  on  the 
ground  in  every  direction  for  many  years,  all  of  them, 
being  rooted  as  if  they  had  been  planted,  their  flocks 
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remaining  tough  and  their  bark  fmooth  for  twenty 
years  and  upwards.  If  any  of  the  fprouts  from  the  old 
(lump  fhould  happen  to  fplit  oif  and  die,  cut  them  away  5 
they  will  be  fupplied  from  the  ground  by  others,  fo  that 
you  may  have  trees  from  the  fame  for  100  years  as  I 
believe.  I  have  now  trees  from  one  to  thirty-fix  years 
old,  all  from  the  fame  flump*  Young  trees,  formed  in 
this  manner,  will  bear  fruk  the  fecond  year,  but  this 
fruit  will  not  ripen  fo  early  as  the  fruit  on  the  older  trees 
from  the  fame  flump.  Three  years  after  the  trees  are' 
cut  off,  the  moots  will  be  fufficiently  large  and  bufhy  to 
fhade  the  ground  fo  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  grafs 
that  might  injure  the  trees,  therefore  ploughing  will  be 
ufelefs  and  may  be  injurious  by  wounding  them.  It  is, 
alfo,  unneceffary  to  manure  peach-trees,  as  the  fruit  of 
manured  trees  is  always  fmaller  and  inferior  to  that  of 
trees  which  are  nbt  manured.  By  manuring  you  make 
the  peach-trees  larger  and  apparently  more  flourifhing3 
but  their  fruit  will  be  of  a  bad  kind,  looking  as  green  as 
the  leaves,  even  when  ripe,  and  later  than  that  of  trees 
which  have  not  been  manured.  Peach-trees  never  re- 
quire a  rich  foil  ,  the  poorer  the  foil  the  better  the 
fruit  ;  a  middling  foil  produces  the  mofl  bountiful 
crop.  The  highefl  ground  is  the  beft  for  peach-trees, 
and  the  north  fide  of  hills  is  mofl  defirable,  as  it  retards 
vegetation,  and  prevents  the  deflru&ive  effe&s  of  late* 
frofls,  which  occur  in  the  month  of  April  in  Pennfyl- 
vania.  Convinced  by  long  experience  of  the  truth  of 
thefe  obfervations,  the  author  wifhes  they  may  be  pub- 
iifhed  for  public  benefit,  and  has  been  informed  that 
€olonel  Luther  Martin,  and  another  gentleman,  in  the 
lower  part  of  Maryland,  have  adopted  a  fimilar  plan 
with  great  advantage, 
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ON  RAISING  FOREST  TREES  FROM  SEED. 

A  Communication,  addreffed  to  the  Truftees  of  the  Majfachufetts  Society  fop' 
Promoting  Agriculture^  by  Col.  Robert  Dodge,  of  Ipf-zvkh.  The  Society's 
premium  of  ioo  dollars,  or  the  gold  medal,  was  adjudged  to  the  Author 
for  his  exertions. 

THE  annual  confumption  of  wood,  m  this  part  of 
the  country,  greatly  exceeds  the  annual  growth. 
Fuel,  which  is  of  the  firft  neceffity,  is  become  one  of 
the  moil  expenfive  articles  in  the  fupport  of  a  family — 
and  the  demand  and  price  of  timber  for  building  and 
mechanical  purpofes  are,  every  year,  increafmg.  The 
publication  of  the  Majfachufetts  Society  for  promoting 
Agriculture^  being  put  into  my  hands  in  September, 
1797,  ftimulated  by  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Trus- 
tees, and  the  hope  of  encouraging  fimiJar  attempts,  I  de- 
termined to  turn  my  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
white  oaks  and  other  foreft  trees* 

Conceiving  that  I  was  pofleffed  of  land  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  foreft  trees,  I  made  choice  of  a  piece 
of  ground  on  the  northern  fide  of  a  hill,  or  high  fwell  of 
land,  and  pretty  near  the  fummit,  from  which  there  was 
a  gradual  defcent  in  every  direction.  It  had  formerly 
been  covered  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  white  and 
yellow  oak,  and  the  different  kinds  of  walnut,  or  hicko- 
ry, growing  native  in  this  part  of  the  country.  For 
many  years  paft  it  had  been  improved  as  a  pafture,  hav- 
ing feveral  trees  of  the  ancient  growth  fcattered  over  and 
(till  Handing  upon  it.  The  piece  of  ground  on  which 
I  propofed  to  make  the  experiment  contained  about  two 
acres,  and  was,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  ploughed  up  two  years 
before,  and  in  each  of  the  preceding  years  planted 
with  Indian  corn.  The  native  foil  is  a  pretty  deep  rich 
mould,  inclined  to  moifture,  and  very  rarely  pinched 
with  drought.  Detached  rocks  of  different  fizes  are  fcat- 
tered over  it.  The  two  acres  were  inclofedwith  a  good 
fence  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a  foreft  tree  nurfery. 
It  was  then  ploughed  once,  and  harrowed  furliciently 
to  render  the  mould  light  and  fine,  and  furrowed  both 
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ways,  viz.  at  right  angles,  about  four  and  an  half  feet 
diftant.  On  a  fmall  part  of  the  ground  a  little  barn 
manure  was  put  in  the  angles  of  the  furrows  ;  but  on 
the  greater  part  no  manure  of  any  kind  was  laid. 

The  ground  having  been  thus  prepared,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  17975  k  was  planted  in  the  crofs  furrows, 
in  the  form  of  hills  ;  a  part  with  white  and  yellow  oak 
acorns  ;  a  part  with  that  kind  of  walnuts  called  the 
fhag-bark ;  a  part  with  chefnuts,  and  a  part  with  oil- 
nuts,  or  white  walnuts.  Four  acorns  and  four  nuts 
were  put  in  a  hill  through  the  whole  nurfery,  and  cov- 
ered about  three,  and  three  and  an  half  inches  deep. 

The  labour,  in  preparing  the  ground,  was  two  and 
an  half  day's  work  of  one  man  and  a  boy  with  two  pair 
of  oxen,  and  the  man  and  the  boy  one  day  in  planting 
and  covering  the  feed. 

Defirous  of  varying  the  experiment,  I  had  another 
piece  of  ground,  containing  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  of 
a  foil  and  fituation  nearly  fimilar,  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner.  On  the  firft  day  of  November  I  fowed  it,  by 
broad  ftrow,  with  the  fame  kind  of  acorns  and  nuts,  and 
with  the  feeds  of  white  afli,  and  then  harrowed  the 
ground  with  an  iron-tooth  harrow. 

Juft  before  the  froft  fet  in  I  examined  the  hills  in  the 
nurfery,  and  found  the  acorns  generally  fprouted,  and 
fome  of  the  fprouts  more  than  two  inches  in  length. 
The  nuts  appeared  in  the  fame  flate  in  which  they  were 
planted.  In  the  fpring  following,  I  could  find  only 
four  of  the  acorns  which  had  fent  up  fhoots  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  nuts  did  not  fwell  fufiiciently  to  burfl 
their  {hells.  But  thofe  fowed  by  broad  ftrow  came  up 
pretty  well,  and  I  had  them  tranfplanted  into  a  part  of 
the  nurfery.  From  thefe  circumftances  I  concluded 
that  the  acorns  and  nuts  planted  in  the  nurfery,  were 
put  into  the  ground  too  early  in  autumn,  and  were 
covered  much  too  deep. 

Difappointed  in  the  nrfl  attempt,  I  was  Hill  deter- 
mined to   make  another  trial  on  the  ground  inclofed 
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for  a  nurfery.  In  the  latter  part  of  O&ober,  1793, 1 
plowed,  harrowed  and  furrowed  it  juft  as  I  had  done 
the  preceding  autumn  ;  and  on  the  firft  day  of  Novem- 
ber I  planted  in  the  crofs  furrows,  as  before,  white  and 
yellow  oak  acorns,  fhag-bark  walnuts,  chefnuts  and  oil- 
nuts,  and  covered  them,  excepting  four  rows,  much 
lighter  than  the  preceding  year.  The  acorns  and  nuts 
came  up  very  well,  excepting  the  four  rows  which  were 
covered  about  three  inches  deep.  In  thefe  rows  very 
few  appeared  in  the  fpring.  By  this  and  fimilar  exper- 
iments made  fince,  I  have  found,  that  both  acorns  and 
nuts  vegetate  beft  when  only  covered  over  fo  lightly  as 
that  no  part  of  them  can  be  feen  above  the  furface* 
On  the  fame  day  I  planted  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  feeds 
of  the  elm  collected  at  the  time  of  the  feed's  falling, 
which  came  up  remarkably  well. 

To  extend  the  experiment,  I  prepared  a  feparate 
piece  of  ground,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing  it,  as  I  had 
done  in  the  nurfery.  On  the  2d  of  November,  I  fow- 
ed,  by  broad  flrow5  about  five  hundred  of  the  fhag  bark 
nuts,  and  left  them  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  un- 
covered. As  foon  as  the  froft  was  out  in  the  fpring 
fufficiently  to  admit  the  plough,  which  was  about  the  Iait 
of  March,  or  the  firft  of  April,  I  ploughed  them  in  very 
lightly.  The  nuts  foon  fprouted,  and  about  the  mid- 
die  of  May  appeared  above  the  furface.  Moil  of  them 
vegetated  and  came  up  far  better  than  any  of  the  other 
nuts  or  acorns. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  keep  all  the  foreft  trees 
pretty  clear  of  weeds.  The  nurfery  has  been  plough- 
ed and  hoed  three  and  four  times  in  the  courfe  of  each 
fummer,  but  no  hills  have  been  raifed  about  the 
trees.  The  labour  in  tending  the  ground  has  been  a- 
bout  the  fame  as  tending  fo  much  Indian  corn,  and  the 
ploughings  and  hoeings,  about  the  fame  time  in  the 
rummer. 

The  growth  of  the  mag-bark  walnuts  has  been  re- 
markably flow,     The  acorns  grew  confiderably  the  two 
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firft  years,  but  the  laft  fummer  they  appear  to  have  in- 
creased fomewhat  in  fize,  mod:  of  them  very  little  or 
none  at  all  in  height ;  fome  of  the  largeft,  however, 
have  produced  luxuriant  tops.  The  chefnuts,  oil-nuts 
and  elms,  have  grown  well.  Of  all  the  kinds,  the 
white-afh  has  much  exceeded  in  rapidity  of  growth. 

In  the  laft  autumn  I  had  growing  upwards  of  four 
thoufand  and  two  hundred  trees,  from  all  the  kinds  of 
acorns,  nuts  and  feeds  which  I  had  planted.  But  my 
nurfery,  which  was  on  Hoping  ground,  was  greatly  in- 
jured by  an  unufually  heavy  rain,  juft  before  the  froft 
fet  in.  The  fall  of  rain  was  fo  great  as  to  occafion  fev- 
eral  ftrong  currents  of  water,  which  produced  deep  gul- 
lies through  the  longeft  direction  of  the  ground.  By 
this  unfortunate  circumflance,  more  than  fix  hundred 
trees  were  torn  up  and  deftroyed. 

There  are  now  growing  (Oct  13,  1801)  from  the 
acorns,  nuts  and  feed  which  I  have  planted,  which  are 
three  and  four  years  old  this  autumn  from  the  time  of 
planting,  two  thoufand '/even  hundred  and  ninety-two  white 
and  yellow  oaks — -four  hundred  and  twelve  fhagbark 
walnuts— forty-eight  oil-nuts — -one  hundred  and  ten  chef- 
nuts — two  hundred  and  thirty -nine  elms — and  forty-one 
white-afh.— The  whole  number3  three  thoufand  fa  hun- 
dred and  forty-two. 
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ON    RAISING    FOREST   TREES    FROM   YOUNG 
SHOOTS   OF  WOODLOTS. 

A  Communication  addrefled  to  the  Majfachufdts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture, by  Moses  Bullen,  Efq  of  Medfeld. — The  premium  of  30  dols.  or 
iilver  medal,  was  adjudged  to  the  Author  for  his  exertions. 

1HAVE,  for  more  than  20  years,  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  raifmg  foreft  trees,  and  have  had  the  fatis- 
iadion  of  feeing  my  endeavours  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
The  method,  by  which  I  have  fucceeded,  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  wood  is  arrived  at  maturity  on  a  piece  of 
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land,  I  cut  it  all  down,  leaving  not  a  fingle  ftand ;  then 
I  pafs  over  the  land  with  a  ftrong  fcythe,  making  it 
eompleatly  clean  by  cutting  all  the  fhrubs  and  bulhes, 
which  were  kept  under  by  the  large  trees  and  cattle^ 
and  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain,  would  obftruft  the 
growth  of  the  young  (hoots.  After  doing  this,  I  gen* 
erally  have  a  fine  thrifty  parcel  of  young  plants  and 
fprouts,  which  grow  rapidly.  When  the  growth  is 
about  4  or  5  years  old,  I  go  over  it  again,  and  cut  the 
pooreft  forts  of  wood,  where  there  are  enough  of  bet- 
ter ;  and  alfo  once  in  2,  3  or  4  years,  prune  as  many 
as  my  other  avocations  will  allow.  Many  of  the  firft 
trees  I  raifed  are  large  enough  for  hogfhead  hoops,  and 
many  much  too  large.  I  have  had  more  than  4000 
poles,  of  the  hogfhead  kind,  cut  within  a  few  years  on. 
10  acres  of  my  young  trees,  without  thinning  them  too 
much,  (I  am  very  careful  that  all  the  beft  poles  are  not 
taken,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe,  where  an  indiffer- 
ent perfon  is  fuifered  to  go  into  a  woodlot  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  cutting  hoop-poles,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
owner.)  This  method  I  have  taken  for  raifing  foreft 
trees,  I  conceive  to  be  the  befl  and  cheapen:,  that  can 
be  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  have,  by 
way  of  experiment,  planted  acorns,  chefnuts,  walnuts5 
and  fet  flips  of  the  Englifli  green  willow  ;  but  have 
never  had  great  fuccefs.  On  lands  long  cleared,  and  the 
growth  entirely  killed,  I  fuppofe  ploughing  and  plant- 
ing acorns,  &c.  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Dean,  to  be 
the  beft.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  keep  cattle  and 
fheep  away  from  the  land  where  it  is  propofed  to  raife 
foreft  trees.  , 

When  I  firft  began  to  raife  trees  for  wood,  I  ufed  to 
leave  fome  of  the  young  thriftieft  ftands  to  grow  feat- 
tering  on  the  land.  But  a  few  years  convinced  me  of 
my  error,  for  the  trees,  fo  left,  foon^fent  out  their 
branches  horizontally,  preventing  the  growth  of  fmaller 
trees,  fituated  near  them,  and  not  growing  high  them- 
felves,  affording  little  timber  and  much  brufh. 
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I  every  year  clear  a  parcel  of  land,  where  I  cut  my 
fire  wood,  fo  that  I  have  young  trees  from  one  to  twen- 
ty years  growth.  % 

Experience  has  mowed  mc,  that  the  fprouts  of  chef- 
nut  grow  much  more  rapidly,  than  thofe  of  other 
wood,  obftructing  their  growth.  In  this  cafe,  I  found 
It  advantageous  to  cut  them  down,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
crooked  and  full  of  branches.  Frefh  fprouts  will  foon 
fpring  up  from  the  root,  which  will  commonly  over- 
take thole  of  the  fur  rounding  growth,  making  much  bet- 
ter and  fhaighter  timber  with  fewer  limbs. 
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FORSYTH  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  TREES. 
OF  PEAR  TREES. 

THE  method  of  pruning  pear-trees  is  Very  different 
from  that  praclifed  for  apple-trees  in  general* 
The  conftant  pra&ice  has  been,  to  leave  the  great  fpurs, 
as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inch- 
es long.  The  conftant  pruning  inevitably  brings  on 
the  canker  ;  and,  by  the  fpurs  (landing  out  fo  far,  the 
bloflbms  and  fruit  are  liable  to  be  much  injured  by 
froft  and  blighting  winds,  and  thus  the  fap  will  not 
have  a  free  circulation  all  over  the  tree.  The  fap  will 
always  find  its  way  firfl  to  the  extremities  of  the 
fhoots  ;  and  the  fpurs  will  only  receive  it  in  a  fmall 
proportion  as  it  returns  from  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  fruit  (landing  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the 
branch,  is  liable  to  be  hard,  fpotted  and  kernelly. 

I  have  adopted  the  following  method  when  the  trees 
were  all  over  cankered,  and  the  fruit  fmall,  and  not  fit 
to  be  fent  to  the  table  :  I  cut  the  tops  off  as  near  as 
poffible  to  where  they  were  grafted  ;  always  obferving 
to  cut  as  clofe^to  a  joint  or  bud  as  poffible.  The  buds 
are  hardly  perceptible,  but  you  can  always  know  where 
the  joints,  or  forks,  are,  by  the  branches  breaking  out 
of  the  fides. 

I  began 
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I  began  with  cutting  down  four  old  decayed  pear- 
trees  of  different  kinds,  near  to  the  place  where  they 
ha#  been  grafted.  This  operation  was  performed  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1786.  Finding  that  they  put  forth 
fine  fhoots,  I  headed  down  four  more  on  the  26th  of 
June  in  the  fame  year,  (for,  by  this  time,  the  former  had 
fhoots  of  a  foot  long.)  which  did  equally  well,  and  bore 
fome  fruit  in  the  following  year.  One  of  the  firft  four 
that  I  headed  clown  was  a  St.  Germain,  which  produc- 
ed nineteen  fine  large  well-flavoured  pears  next  year, 
and  in  the  third  bore  more  fruit  than  it  did  in  the  for- 
mer flate  when  it  was  four  times  the  fize. 

By  the  above  ftatement  it  appears,  that  the  trees 
headed  down  bore  upwards  of  five  times  the  quantity  of 
fruit  that  the  others  did,  and  it  keeps  increafing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progrefs  of  the  trees. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  I  headed  feveral  ftandards  that 
were  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  canker.  Some  of  them 
were  fo  loaded  with  fruit  the  following  year,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  prop  the  branches,  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  it.  In  the  fourth  year 
after  thefe  ftandards  Were  headed  down,  one  of  them 
bore  two  thou/and  eight  hundred  and  forty  pears.  There 
were  three  ftandards  on  the  fame  border  with  the  above, 
two  of  which  were  St.  Germain's ;  the  old  tree  was  of 
the  fame  kind.  One  of  thefe  trees,  twenty  years  old, 
had  five  hundred  pears  on  it*  which  was  a  great  crop 
for  its  fize.  So  that  there  were  on  the  old  tree,  which 
had  been  headed  down  not  quite  four  years,  two  theu- 
[and  three  hundred  and  forty  pears  more  than  on  the 
tree  of  twenty  years  growth. 

When  you  prune  the  trees,  which  mould  be  done  in 
February  or  March,  (not  fooner  than  the  middle  of 
March  in  America,)  always  cut  clofe  to  an  eye  or  bud, 
obferving  where  you  fee  the  greateft  number  of  leaves 
at  the  lower  bud,  and  cut  at  them  ;  for  at  the  foot-ftalk 
of  every  one  of  thefe  will  be  produced  a  flower  bud. 
You  will  have,  in   fome  forts  of  pears  in  a  favourable 
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feafon,  from  five  to  nine  pears  in  a  duller.  This  cut- 
ting mould  not  be  later  than  March  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  on  account  of  the  leading  (boot  beginnings© 
grow.  The  next  topping,  when  the  leading  moot 
grows  quick  enough  to  admit  of  it,  mould  be  about  the 
middle  of  June,  (latter  end  of  June  in  America,)  and 
the  length  of  the  moots  fhould  be  according  to  their 
ftrength,  haying  from  three  eyes  or  buds  to  fix  on  a. 
fide* 

The  cankery  part  beginning  to  effecl  the  new  bark, 
I  cut  off  all  the  canker  at  the  bottom -laft  year,  and  plaf- 
tered  the  place  with  fome  cow-dung  mixed  with  wood 
afhes  and  powder  of  burnt  bones,  put  into  as  much  urine 
and  foap-fuds  as  would  make  it  of  the  confidence  of  thick 
paint ;  this  I  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brum.  After  it 
had  been  applied  about  three  hoursy  I  patted  it  gently 
down  with  my  hand,  clofe  to  the  tree.  By  fo  doing  I 
get  red  of  all  the  air  bubbles  that  may  be  under  the 
compofxtion,  and  make  it  adhere  to  the  tree,  preventing 
it  from  being  warned  off  by  heavy  rains. 

In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  (fame  feafon  in  Amer- 
ica,) we  fhorten  the  fore-right  moots  to  about  four  in 
ches  long  ;by  this  time,  the  (hoot  will  have  made  its 
full  growthfor  the  feafon,  and  will  produce  fine  flrong 
eyes,  for  thefollowing  year. 

The  tree  above  mentioned  had  a  decayed  rotten 
root,  the  dead  part  of  which  I  cut  all  away  till  I  came  to 
the  found  wood.  Whenever  the  trunk  is  hollow,  you 
muff  follow  it  under  ground  till  you  have  cut  out  ail  the 
decayed  parts  and  rotten  roots  -7  otherwife  you  wilL 
lofe  the  tree. 

By  proceeding  according  to  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions, the  root  will  be  renewed,  while  the  tree  is  form- 
ing a  fine  handfome  head. 

If  the  above  directions  be  followed,  you  will  get  more 
pears  in  three  or  four  years  than  you  can  in  twenty-five 
years  by  planting  young  trees,  and  pruning  and  manag- 
ing them  ia  the  common  way. 

The 
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The  depth  of  the  mould  for  pear-trees  mould  never 
be  lefs  than  three  feet,  laying  the  bed  mould  a  top,  to 
encourage  the  roots  to  come  as  near  the  furface  as  pof- 
iible.  If  the  bottom  be  clay  it  will  be  neceffary,  once 
in  every  five  or  fix  years,  to  open  the  ground  round 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  cut  off  all  the  large  ones  that 
are  inclining  to  run  into  the  clay  ;  by  To  doing  your 
trees  will  throw  out  frefh  roots  that  will  run  near  the 
furface,  provided  the  mould  is  good  near  the  top. 

THE  ORCHARD, 

That  foil  which  produces  good  crops  of  corn,  grafs, 
or  garden  vegetables,  will  alfo  do  for  an  orchard  ;  but  a. 
loamy  foil  is  to  be  preferred  ;  though  any  of  a  good 
quality,  not  too  light  or  dry,  nor  wet,  heavy  or  flub- 
born,  but  of  a  moderately  foft  and  pliant  nature,  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  the  end.  Shingly  and  gravelly  foils 
difagree  very  much  with  fruit  trees,  unlefs  there  be 
loam  intermixed.  If  the  bottom  be  clay  the  roots 
fhould  be  cut  once  in  four  years,  to  prevent  them  from 
penetrating  the  clay,  which  would  greatly  injure  the 
trees.  The  foil  fhould  be  two  or  three  feet  deep  ;  be- 
fore planting  the  trees  it  'fhould  be  trenched  two  fpits 
deep,  and  ten  feet  broad,  where  the  rows  are  to  be 
planted,  and  a  fpii  below  loofened,  unlefs  it  be  clay, 
which  mould  be  trodden  down.  If  it  be  pafture  ground 
it  fhould  be  ploughed  and  well  fummer-fallowed,  till 
the  grafs  be  killed,  otherwife*  when  it  is  laid  in  the  bot- 
tom in  trenching,  which  it  generally  is,  it  will  be  very 
apt  to  breed  grubs,  which  will  do  much  mifchief. 

Some  only  dig  holes  large  enough  to  receive  the 
roots,  efpecially  in  grafs  ground  which  is  to  be  contin- 
ued fo.  Others  prepare  the  ground  by  deep  plough- 
ing, if  the  orchard  is  to  be  of  great  extent.  The  fward, 
if  pafture,  fhould  be  ploughed  fome  time  in  fpring  % 
give  it  a  good  fummer-fallow,  ploughing  it  two  or  three 
times,  which  will  rot  the  turf.  A  fortnight  or  three 
%veeks  before  planting,  give  the  ground  a  good  deep 
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ploughing  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  trees. 
The  belt  time  for  planting  on  a  dry  foil  is  in  October  ; 
but  if  wet,  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  month, of 
March  will  be  a  fitter  feafon. 

In  planting,  endeavour  to  fuit  the  trees  as  well  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  foil,  and  to  plant  them  at  proper  diftances 
from  each  other  ;  which  may  be  from  forty  to  eighty  feet, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  trees  when  full  grown.  Fruit 
trees,ashasaireadybeen  obferved,  when  planted  too  thick, 
are  very  liable  to  blights,  and  to  be  covered  with  mofs, 
which  robs  the  tree  of  a  great  part  of  its  nourifhment, 
befides  fpoiling  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Procure  your 
trees  from  a  foil  nearly  fimilar  to,  or  rather  worfe  than 
that  where  you  intend  to  plant  them  ;  for  trees  tranfplan- 
ed  from  a  rich  foil  to  a  poorer,  never  thrive  well,  but  if 
from  a  poor  to  a  richer  foil,  they  will  generally  fucceed. 

Ploughing  or  digging  the  ground,  provided  it  be 
not  done  fo  deep  as  to  hurt  the  roots,  by  admitting  the 
fun  and  rain  to  meliorate  the  ground,  will  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  flourifhing  ftate.  It  will  be  necefTary 
to  fupport  the  young  trees  by  tying  them  to  flakes  until 
they  are  well  rooted,  to  prevent  their  being  loofened,  or 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  The  fpring  after  planting,  if 
it  prove  dry,  dig  up  fome  turf,  and  lay  it  round  the 
item  of  the  young  trees  with  the  graffy  fide  down- 
wards ;  this  will  keep  the  ground  moift,  and  fave  a 
deal  of  watering.  If  the  trees  have  taken  well  this  need 
not  be  repeated,  as  they  will  be  out  of  danger  the  firft 
year.  The  turf  fhould  be  laid  as  far  as  you  think  the 
roots  of  the  trees  extend,  and  when  it  is  rotted,  it  mould 
be  dug  in,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them. 

Orchards  fhould  be  dunged  once  in  two  or  three 
years.  The  items  of  trees  in  thofe  where  cattle  feed, 
fhould  be  high  enough  to  prevent  their  eating  the  low- 
er  branches,  and  fenced  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
their  being  barked,  or  injured  by  the  cattle  rubbing  a- 
gainfl  them,  particularly  when  young,  which  may  be 
done  by  triangles  of  wood>  or  the  trees  may  be  bufhed 
with  thorns,  &c. 

Burning 
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Burning  of  rotten  wood,  weeds,  potatoe  haulm,  wet 
ftraw,  &c.  on  the  windward  fide  of  the  trees  when  they 
are  in  bloffom,  will  be  found  ti  good  prefervative  from 
blights,  caterpillars,  &c. 

I  would  recommend  warning  the  trees  annually  in 
the  month  of  February  or  March*  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture,  which  will  deftroy  the  eggs  of  infe&s  and 
prevent  mofs  from  growing  on  the  trunks  and  branch- 
es. It  will  alfo  help  to  nourifh  the  tree,  keeping  the 
bark  fine  and  healthy  ;  and  will  have  the  fame  effect 
on  it  as  a  top  dr effing  has  upon  grafs  land. 

Mix  frefh  cow  dung  with  urine  and  foap  fuds,  and 
with  this  mixture  wafh  over  the  (terns  and  branches  of 
the  trees,  as  a  white  wafher  would  waih  the  cieling  or 
walls  of  a  room  ;  taking  care  to  cut  off  all  cankery 
parts,  and  to  fcrape  off  all  the  mofs,  before  you  lay  the 
mixture  on.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fpringor  fummer,  you 
will  fee  a  fine  new  bark  coming  on.  When  the  old  bark 
is  cankery,  you  mull:  pare  it  off  with  a  drawing  knife. 

"When  you  fee  it  necefTary  to  take  all  the  outer  bark 
off  you  muft  cover  the  ftem,  he,  with  the  compofition 
and  powder,  patting  it  gently  down,  as  in  the  cafe  when 
large  limbs  are  cut  off. 

If  the  above  wafh  be  repeated  in  autumn  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  it  will  deflroy  the  eggs  of  a  great  many 
infects  that  hatch  in  autumn  and  winter.  This  waft- 
ing will  be  found  of  great  fervice  to  all  kinds  of  fruit 
'  and  foreft  trees  whatever. 

OF  GATHERING  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

As  apples,  fhaken  or  beaten  down  with  a  pole,  never 
keep  in  winter,  they  ought  ail  to  be  hand-picked,  by  a 
perfon  (landing  on  fteps  made  on  purpofe. 

The  fteps  fhould  be  light,  for  convenience  of  moving 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  fo  contrived  that  the 
ladder  may  be  difengaged  from  the  back  at  pleafure5 
which  may  eafily  be  done  if  they  are  f aliened  together 
by  a  bolt  a-top.     There  fhould  be  a  broad  ftep  a- 
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top  to  ftand  on,  with  room  for  the  bafket  which  is  to 
hold  the  fruit.  When  you  begin  to  gather  the  fruit, 
you  fhould  be  provided  with  hand  bafkets  of  different 
iizes,  and  alfo  with  large  bafkets,  or  hampers,  and 
wheel-barrows.  You  muff  lay  fome  fliort  grafs  mow- 
ings, perfectly  dry,  (which  you  ought  to  provide  for  the 
purpofe  in  fummer,  and  keep  in  a  fried  or  any  other 
dry  place  till  wanted,)  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  baik- 
ets and  hampers,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  being  bruifed. 

Obferve  attentively  when  the  apples  and  pears  are 
ripe  ;  and  do  not  pick  them  always  at  the  fame  regular 
time  of  the  year,  as  is  the  practice  with  many.  A  dry 
feafon  will  forward  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  a  wet  one 
retard  it  ;  fo  that  there  will  be  a  month  or  five  weeks 
difference  in  the  proper  time  of  gathering. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  are  attended  to,  the 
fruit  will  keep  well,  and  be  plump,  and  not  fhrivelled, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  all  fruit  that  is  gathered  before  it  is 
ripe- 

The  perfon  on  the  fleps  mould  pick  the  fruit  careful- 
ly, and  lay  it  gently  into  the  bafKet  on  the  top  of  the 
Heps  ;  for  if  it  be  in  the  leaft  bruifed  it  will  not  keep. 
For  the  fame  reafon  great  care  mutt  be  taken  in  emp- 
tying the  fruit  out  of  the  hand-baiket,  when  full,  into 
the  large  bafkets  or  hampers.  If  more  than  one  large 
baiket  be  wheeled  at  once,  which  may  be  generally 
done,  the  lower  ones  muft  not  be  fo  full  as  to  let  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  one  touch  the  fruit.  It  will  alfo, 
be  neceiiary  to  put  fome  of  the  foft  dry  grafs  between 
the  bafkets,  and  alfo  over  the  fruit  in  the  upper  bafket. 

When  the  fruit  is  carried  to  the  fruit-room,  lay  fome 
of  the  dry  fhort  grafs  on  the  floor  in  the  area  of  the 
room  ;  then  take  the  fruit  gently  out  of  the  bafkets, 
and  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the  top  of  the  grafs,  keeping  each 
fort  in  a  feparate  heap  •,  the  heaps  may  be  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  or  according  to  the  quantity  of  fruit 
that  you  have.  When  the  heaps  are  completed,  cover 
the  tops  at  leait  two  inches  thick  with  fhort  grafs,  in 
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order  to  fweat  them.  Let  them  lie  a  fortnight,  then 
open  the  heaps  and  turn  them  over,  wiping  each  apple 
or  pear  with  a  dry  woolen  cloth,  which  mould  be  fre- 
quently dried  during  the  procefs,  obferving  now  to  lay 
in  the  middle  the  fruit  which  was  at  top.  Let  the 
heaps  now  remain  eight  or  ten  days,  covered  as  before  -f 
by  that  time  they  will  have  thrown  out  the  watery  cru- 
dities, which  they  may  have  imbibed  during  a. wet  fea- 
fon  ;  then  uncover  the  heaps,  and  wipe  the  fruit  care- 
fully, one  by  one,  as  before,  picking  out  every  one  that 
is  injured,  or  has  the  lead  fpot,  as  unfit  for  keeping. 

Fruit  mould  be  gathered,  if  porlible,  in  dry  weather* 
and  when  the  dew  is  exhaled  from  off  the  trees  ;  and 
remember  never  to  gather  in  the  evening  after  the  dew 
begins  to  fall. 

During  the  time  that  the  fruit  is  fweating,  the  win- 
dows mould  be  left  open,  except  in  wet  and  foggy  wea- 
ther, to  admit  the  air  to  carry  off  the  moiiture,  which 
perfpires  from  the  fruit.  The  perfpiration  will  fome- 
times  be  fo  great,  that  on  putting  your  hand  into  the 
heap,  it  will  come  out  as  wet  as  if  it  had  been  dipped 
into  a  pail  of  water.  When  in  this  ftate,  it  will  be  nec- 
effary  to  turn  and  wipe  the  fruit, 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  covering  the  bot- 
toms of  the  fhelves  with  thin  coarfe  canvas,  on  which  the 
fruit  (hould  be  laid  in  a  fingle  layer,  after  being  wiped 
perfectly  dry ;  but  by  no  means  lay  them  a-top  of  one  an- 
other. When  that  is  done  cover  them  with  a  piece  of 
the  fame  canvas,  or  thin  flannel  or  with  old  newfpapers, 
or  whitifh  brown  paper,  which  will,  in  a  great  meaf- 
ure,  exclude  the  air,  prevent  the  froft  from  injuring 
the  fruit,  and  preferve'a  beautiful  fmoothnefs  onitsfkin... 
The  fruit  mould  be  turned  two  or  three  times  during 
the  winter  ;  as  delicate  and  tender  fruit,  by  being  long 
without  turning,  is  apt  to  rot  on  the  underfide,  even  if 
perfectly  found  when  laid  up.  Be  particularly  careful, 
however,  to  pick  out  all  the  damaged  fruit. 

The 
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Thofe  who  keep  their  fruit  in  flore-houfes,  for  the 
fupply  of  markets,  as  well  as  thofe  who  have  not 
proper  fruit-rooms,  may  keep  their  apples  and  pears  in 
bafkets  or  hampers,  putting  fome  {oft  paper  in  the  bot- 
toms and  round  the  edges  of  the  bafkets,  &c.  to  keep 
the  fruit  from  being  bruifed  ;  then  put  ia  a  layer  of 
fruit,  and  over  that  another  layer  of  paper  ;  and  fo  on 
a  layer  of  fruit  and  of  paper.,  alternately,  till  the  baiket 
or  hamper  be  full.  -Cover 'the  top  with  paper  three  or 
four  times  double,  to  exclude  the  air  and  froft  as  much 
as  pomble.  Every  different  fort  of  fruit  mould  be 
packed  feparately  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  fix  a  label 
to  each  baiket  or  hamper,  with  the  name  of  the  fruit 
that  it  contains,  and  the  time  of  its  being  fit  for  ufe. 

But  the  bed  way  of  keeping  fruit  is  to  pack  it  in 
glazed  earthen  jars.  The  pears  and  apples  mud  be  fep- 
arately wrapped  up  in  foft  paper,  then  put  a  little  well 
dried  bran  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  over  the  bran  a 
layer  of  fruit,  then  a  little  more  bran  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terfaces between  the  fruit,  and  to  cover  it>  and  fo  on  a 
layer  of  fruit  and  of  bran,  alternately,  till  the  jar  be  full  ; 
then  (hake  it  gently,  which  will  make  the  fruit  and  bran 
fink  a  little  ;  fill  up  the  vacancy  at  top  with  more  bran, 
and  lay  fome  paper  over  it,  covering  the  top  with  a 
piece  of  bladder  to  exclude  the  air  y  then  put  on  the 
rop  or  cover  of  the  jar.  obferving  that  it  Jits  as  clofe  as 
pomble.  Thefe  jars  mould  be  kept  in  a  room  where 
you  can  have  a  fire  in  wet  or  damp  weather. 

OF  THE  CANKER  AND  GUM, 

The  canker  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  trees,  which  oc- 
cafions  the  bark  to  grow  rough  and  fcabby,  and  turns  the 
wood  affecbed  to  aruity  brown  colour.  This  direafe,  if 
no  remedy  be  applied,  will  in  time  totally  kill  the  tree. 

Apple  trees  are  very  liable  to  be  infected  with  the 
canker  from  the  following  caufes,  viz. 

From  injudicious  pruning,  from  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
fruit  being  left  on  the  trees,  and  from  injuries  fuftained 
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by  applying  ladders  in  gathering  the  fruit  -,  thefe  inju- 
ries are  very  hurtful  to  the  tree,  and  will  infallibly 
bring  on  the  canker  when  no  remedy  is  applied. 

Carelefs  people  frequently  leave  the  dead  moots  on 
the  tree  throughout  the  fummer,  which  will  infallibly 
bring  on  the  canker.  Some  even  leave  them  for  years, 
until  the  tree  is  totally  killed.  They  mould  be  cut  off 
in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  ;  as,  by  that 
time,  you  will  be  able  to  fee  how  far  the  difeafe  has  ad- 
vanced. I  would  advife  to  cut  two  or  three  buds,  or  even 
more,  below  the  apparently  difeafed  part,  as  the  canker 
frequently  reaches  a  great  way  farther  in  the  heart  of 
the  thoot  than  it  appears  to  do  on  the  outfide  ;  you 
mult  cut  down  till  the  brown  colour  in  the  (hoot  difap- 
pears,  and  nothing  remains  but  found  white  wood. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  appear 
evident  to  any  perfon,  who  takes  notice  of  the  apple- 
trees  with  their  mutilated  (lag-looking  heads,  as  he  rides 
or  walks  along  the  road. 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  canker,  in  all  trees, 
proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  which  they 
are  planted  ,  fuch  as  a  four  clay,  a  (hingly  or  gravel- 
ly foil,  &c. 

The  canker,  as  before  obferved,  proceeds  from  bruif- 
es  in  the  bark,  from  limbs  cut  off,  &c.  When  thefe 
limbs  begin  to  rot  and  grow  hollow,  they  convey  the 
canker  to  the  root  ;  for  it  always  proceeds  from  the 
branches  and  ftem  to  the  roots,  and  never  from  the  roots 
to  the  tree. 

It  is  granted,  however,  that  all  fruit-trees  'love  a  fine 
rich  mellow  loam,  and  thrive  much  better  in  it  than  in 
a  fhingly  or  gravelly  foil. 

"When,  by  accident  or  improper  treatment,  trees  re- 
ceive large  wounds,  and  the  cure  is  left  to  nature,  they 
are  frequently  overrun  with  gum  and  canker,  which,  if 
not  checked,  will,  in  a  fhort  time  totally  ruin  them. 

In  this  cafe,  you  mufl  carefully  pare  off,  with  a  draw- 
knife,  or  any  other  convenient  inftrument,  all  the  dif- 
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eafed  part  of  rhe  bark.  The  inner  white  bark  is  fre- 
quently infected  ;  this  muft  alfo  be  cut  away,  till  no  ap- 
pearance of  infection  remains.  The  infection  in  the  in- 
ner bark  appears  like  dots  made  with  a  pen  ;  all  of 
which  muft  be  cut  clean  out  ;  for  if  any  part  of  the 
canker  be  left,  it  will  infect  the  new  wood  and  bark. 
Wherever  you  fee  gum  oozing  out,  you  muft  reft  allur- 
ed that  the  canker  is  not  quite  eradicated  ;  which,  if 
fuffered  to  remain,  will  fpread,  till  the  whole  tree  becomes 
a  mafs  of  gum  and  canker,  and  will  be  killed  in  a  very 
ihorttime. 

When  the  trunk  is  become  hollow,  cut  the  loofe 
rotten  part  clean  out,  till  you  come  to  the  found  wood, 
taking  care  to  round  the  edges  of  the  hollow  part ;  then 
apply  the  compofition  in  a  liquid  ft  ate,  laying  it  on  with 
a  painter's  brufh,  wherever  the  cankered  bark  has  been 
pared  ofFror  the  dead  wood  cut  out,  till  thefe  places  are 
entirely  covered  with  it.  When  that  is  done,  (hake 
fome  of  the  powder  of  wood  afhes  and  burnt  bones  over 
the  compofition,  and  pat  it  gently  down  with  your 
hand. 

If  the  foregoing  directions  be  carefully  followed,  the 
canker  will  be  completely  eradicated,  and  the  hollow 
trunk  in  time  be  filled  up  with  found  wood. 

When  the  Item  is  much  decayed,  it  will  be  abfolute- 
ly  neceftary  to  open  the  ground,  examine  the  roots, 
and  cut  off  all  the  TOtten  parts.  When  you  have  cut 
out  all  the  rotten. and  decayed  parts  below  ground,  and 
fcraped  the  hollow  clean,  make  up  a  mafs  of  the  com- 
pofition, mixed  with  fome  clay,  like  what  is  ufed  for 
grafting,  then  fill  the  hollow  part  with  it  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  furface  of  the  ground,  treading  it  in  with 
your  own  foot,  or  preffing  it  with  the  hand,  as  clofe  as 
you  poflibly  can,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  penetrating  to 
the  roots,  and  leave  the  furface  of  the  compofition  fioping 
from  the  tree  towards  the  outfide  of  the  border,  to  throw 
the  wet  off,  which  will  prevent  the  frefh  part  of  the  root 
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from  rotting  ;  then  cover  the  root  over  with  mould  lev- 
el with  the  reft  of  the  border, 

When  you  have  examined  all  the  old  wounds,  where 
large  limbs  have  been  cut  off,  you  fhould  next  examine 
the  old  bark  ;  and  if  you  find  theoutfide  of  it  wrinkled 
and  cracked,  pare  it  off;  as  it  is  always,  when  in  that  ftate, 
very  much  hurt  by  the  canker.  This  mould  be  done  with 
the  draw-knife,  or  ether  (harp  inurnment  ;  then  apply 
the  compofition  as  before  directed,  which  will  bring  on 
a  fine  fmooth  bark  under  it.  In  the  fucceeding  winter 
or  fpring  you  will  fee  all  the  plaifter,  with  the  old  part 
of  the  bark  that  was  left  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  tree, 
or  where  old  branches  had  been  amputated,  peeling  off* 
and  (hewing  the  fmooth  bark  underneath.  You  fhould 
then  fcr ape  off,  with  a  wooden  or  bone  knife,  what  old 
bark  remains  in  the  hollows,  where  the  draw-knife  could 
not  reach  without  cutting  too  much  away.  When  that 
is  done,  mix  up  fome  frefh  cow-dung  with  foap-fuds  and 
urine,  making  it  very  thin,  and  give  the  tree  a  coat  of 
this  mixture  ail  over  where  the  bark  has  been  fcraped 
off.  The  cow-dung  will  adhere  to  it,  and  heal  the 
parts  where  you  were  obliged  to  fcrape  to  the  inner 
bark.  This  wafh  will  remain  till  the  frefh  bark  comes 
on  ;  then  it  will  be  difcharged  of  itfelf  during  the  fum- 
mer  or  next  fpring,  leaving  a  new  frefh  fmooth  bark, 
where  the  old  and  cankery  bark  was  taken  off.  Next 
fpring,  if  any  of  the  old  bark  remains,  you  may  repeat 
the  fame  operation,  which  will  caufe  all  the  remaining 
old  bark  to  Hough  off  like  a  fcab  from  a  wound  on  the 
human  body. 

By  thefe  means  you  will  keep  your  trees  in  a  fine 
flourifhing  healthy  ftate,  and  in  general  prevent  them 
from  becoming  bark-bound.  If  any  of  them,  notwiths- 
tanding, fhould  be  bark-bound,  you  muft  fcarify  them, 
by  taking  a  fharp  knife,  and  running  the  point  of  it 
ftraight  down  the  middle  of  the  4tem  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  taking  care  to  run  your  knife  thro'  the  ourer  bark 
only  -7  then  with  your  brufb,  or   your  finger3  rub  in 
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fbme  of  the  compofkion,  to  prevent  the  incifion  from 
bringing  on  the  canker.  This  operation  will  caule  the 
tree  to  expand  the  bark,  and  become  very  flouriming. 

Remember  to  cut  off  aii  the  ends  of  the  fmall  moots, 
where  the  canker  had  injured  them  laft  year.  Cut  ©ff, 
aifo,  the  old  fruit  (talks,  and  all  the  fmall  dead  (tubs, 
which,  if  left,  will  never  fail  to  bring  on  the  canker. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  fruit  trees  in  general 
are  in  a  mutilated,  unfruitful  (fate.     After    gentlemen 
have  purchafed  young  trees  from  nurferies,  and  planted 
them  in  their  orchards  and  gardens,  they  think  every 
thing  neceifary  is  done,  when,  in  fact,  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  yet  to  come.     In  packing  and  carriage, 
the  (terns  and  branches  are  very  frequently  bruifed  ;  in 
that  cafe,  the  injured  parts  of  the  bark  and  wood  mud  be 
carefully  cut  out,  and  the  composition  immediately  appli- 
ed.    This  may  be  done  when  you  head  the  trees,  which 
operation  mould  be  performed  in  April,  May,  or  even 
June,  when  the  bud  begins  to  (hoot;  but  by  no  means 
cut  off  any  of  the  (hoots,  except  thofe  that  are  bruifed  or 
broken  very  much.     When  this  is  neglected,  the  canker 
will  follow,  to  the  great  injury,  if  not  thedeath  of  the  trees. 
How  common  is  it  to  fee,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  great 
numbers  of  trees  io    affected  with  this  difeafe.  as  not  to 
produce  fruit  enough  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  pay 
half  the  expenfe  attending  them  !  Whereas,  if  they  were 
to  be  managed   according  to  the  foregoing   directions, 
they  would  more  than  pay  all  the  expenfe  in  three  years. 
It  is  common;  when  young  trees  do  not  thrive,  either  to 
blame  the  nurfery  men  for  fending  bad  or  difeafed  trees, 
or  to  attiibute  their  unthriving  (late  to  ihe  nature  of  the 
foil  ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  this  frequently  arifes  from 
the  inattention   or  mifmanagement  of  the  perfon  who 
plants  and  fuperintends  them.     If  the  injured  and  difeaf- 
ed parts  be  not  cut  out  at  an  early  period,  the  trees  will 
not  thrive,  but  will  become  cankery  and  ftunted,and  can- 
not be  recovered  afterwards  without  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bor and  trouble  ;  whereas  if  the  direction*  given  for  head- 
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ing  trees  the  firft  year,  and  cutting  out  the  difeafed  parts5 
be  attended  to,the  trees  will  flouriih,  and  bear  large  crops 
of  fine  and  well-flavored  fruit. 

THE  GUM. 

The  gum  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  incident  to  fruit  trees 
of  the-ftone  kind,  and  arifes  from  the  following  cauies. 
From  injudicious  pruning,  from  bruifes,  or  any  injuries 
received  in  the  wood  or  bark.     It  may^alfo,  be  occafion- 
ed  by  leaving  the  foot-dalks  of  the  fruit,  or  by  pruning 
in  fummer,  and  cutting  the  moots  to  fhort  flumps,  and 
by  injuries  fuilained  by  a  car  fiefs  application  of  ladders, 
&c.   but  it  particularly  originates  where  large  limbs  have 
been  lopped  or  broken  off.      This  difeafe  may  be  known 
before  the  gum  itfelf  makes  its   appearance.     The  bark, 
at  firft.  becomes  of  a  brovmifh   colour,  which   gradual- 
ly grows  darker,  till,  at  Jail,  the  gum  begins  to  ooze  out 
like  little  bliilers.     As  foon    as   any  of  thefe  fymptoms 
are  obferved,  the  infecled  part  mould  be  cut  out  with  a 
fharp  inilrument,  and  the  compofition   and   powder  ap- 
plied immediately.     You  muff    obierve  to   cut  out  the 
gum  perfectly  clean  ;  you  will  fee  it  oozing  out  from 
between  the   wood  and  bark.     This   muff  be  followed 
till  you  come   to  the  white  clean  bark  and   wood:     If 
afterward  any  gum  mould  make  its  appearance,  it  mud; 
be  fcraped  off ;  which  is  bed  done  when  it  is  moiilen- 
ed  with  rain,  as  you  can  then  fcrape  it  off  eafily  without 
hurting  the   bark.     This   muff  be  done  without  delay, 
otherwife  the  difeafe  will  rapidly  advance. 

"When  trees  are  hollow,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  exam- 
ine them  carefully  to  fee  whether  any  grubs  have  enter- 
ed the  bark  and  wood,  which  you  will  know  by  their 
perforating  the  bark.  If  there  be  any,  they  muff  be 
carefully  cut  out,  before  the  compofition  is  applied. 

All  trees  that  bear  (tone  fruit'  are  liable  to  emit  a 
gum,  which,  by  producing  a  canker,  proves  fatal  to  the 
health  and  vegetation  of  the  tree,  Moil  foreft .trees  are 
alio  liable  to  what  is  called  a  bleeding,  which   proceeds 
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from  any  injuries  that  obflrudt  the  circulation  of  the  juices* 
Of  thofe  that  fuffer  from  bad  management  or  accidents, 
fome  are  injured  by  unfkilful  pruning  and  lopping  at  im- 
proper feafons  of  the  year,  and  others  by  the  violence  of 
high  winds,  having  boughs  or  limbs  torn  from  their  bod- 
ies, which,  being  left  in  that  ftate,  expofed  to  hard  frofts, 
are  often  cracked  or  rent  in  the  wood ;  or  from  heavy 
and  foaking  rains,  the  wounds  imbibe  to  large  a  quantity 
of  wet  and  moifture  as,  by  caufing  a  fermentation  with 
the  natural  juices,  brings  on  difeafe,  and  in  time  deftroys 
the  health  and  vegetation  of  the  tree.  Thefe,  among 
other  caufes,  tend  to  produce  decay  and  barrennefs  in 
fruit  trees,  as  well  as  defects  in  timber,  to  the  great  lofs 
of  the  public  in  general  as  well  as  effential  injury  to  the 
individual  proprietor. 

To  remove  theie  evils,  and  to  prevent  the  ill-confe? 
quence  arifing  from  the  caufes  already  defcribed,  I  fub^ 
mit  to  the  experience  of  the  public  a  remedy  difcovered 
by  myfelf,  which  has  been  applied  with  never-failing 
fuccefs  to  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  has  not  only  pre- 
vented further  decay,  but  actually  reftored  vegetation 
and  increafed  fruitfulnefs,  even  in  fuch  as  were  appar 
rently  barren  and  decayed.  It  has  produced  alfo  fim* 
liar  effects  on  foreft -trees,  by  reftoring  them  to  found- 
nefs  of  timber  and  healthful  vegetation,  and  covering,a$ 
it  were,  vifible  nakednefs  and  increafing  decay  with 
frefh  and  vigorous  foliage. 

This  remedy  is  a  compofuion  formerly  applied  in  the 
manner  of  a  plafter,  but  now  in  a  liquid  ftate,  and  laid 
over  the  wounded  or  injured  part  of  the  tree  with  a 
painter's  brufh.  It  is  of  a  foft  and  healing  nature  ;  pof- 
feffes  an  abforbent  and  adhefive  quality  ;  and  by  re- 
filling the  force  of  warning  rains,  the  contraction  of 
nipping  frofts,  and  the  effects  of  a  warm  fun  or  drying 
winds,  excludes  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  changeable 
atmofphere. 

The  difcovery  of  it  is  the  refult  of  much  reflection 
and  ftiidy,  during  a  long  courfe  of  years3  and  of  a  great 
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iariety  of  experiments  made,  at  a  very  confiderable  ex- 
penfe,  to  afcertain  the  efficacious  power  of  the  applica- 
tion. Nor  mail  I  hefitate  a  moment  to  declare  my  firm 
belief,  that  wherever  it  fhall  be  properly  applied,  by  pro* 
prietors  of  gardens,  orchards  and  woods,  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from 
reftoring,  as  well  as  preferving  vigor  and  fertility  in  all- 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  ;  as  alfo  from  preventing  decay,  and 
promoting  health  and  found  timber  in  every  fpecies  of 
forefl  trees  ;  and  how  great  that  advantage  may  be, 
it  is  in  the  capacity  of  every  one  to  determine. 

As  I  feel  a  ftrong  folicitude  ta  render  my  experiments 
of  the  mod  extenfive  advantage  to  the  community,  and 
in  particular  to  the  proprietors  of  landed  eftates,  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  to  their  particular  attention, 
that  all  forefl;  trees,  whether  felled  with  a  faw  or  an  axe, 
may  be  cut  near  the  ground,  at  the  fame  time  carefully 
preferving  the  (lump  and  roots  from  any  farther  injury, 
The  furface  mould  then  be  made  quite  fmooth,  when 
thecompofitionmay  be  fpread  over  the  whole  furfaceac- 
cordingto  the  direction,  already  given.  It  mould,  how- 
ever, be  obferved,  that  the  compofition,  when  employed 
for  this  particular  purpofe,  fhould  have  an  equal  quantity 
of  thepowder  of  alabafter  or  plaifter  Paris  mixed  with  the 
dry  powder  generally  directed  to  be  ufed  after  the  com- 
pofition k  laid  on,  in  order  to  render  the  furface  harder, 
and,  of  eourfe,  better  able  to  refift  the  bad  effects  of  the 
dripping  of  trees*  of  ram,  frofl  and  fnow.  But  this  ad- 
dition is  by  no  means  neceffary  in  the  ufual  application 
to  the  fides  of  trees. 

In  confequence  of  this  procefs,  the  vigour  of  the 
roots  will  operate  fo  powerfully  in  the  eourfe  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fpring,  that  a  confiderable  number  of  buds  or 
branches  will  fhoot  forth  round  the  (lump,  which,  with 
proper  care  and  attention,  may  be  trained  to  many  val- 
uable purpofes,  either  ftraight  or  crooked  for  knee-tim- 
ber or  other  ufes  ;  and  by  retaining  only  fo  many  of 
thefe  fhoots,  as  are  defigned  to  grow  for  any  particular 
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intention,  more  than  one  half  will  be  faved3  in  point  of 
time  according  to  the  proportions  of  common  growth  • 
for  if  a  young  tree  be  planted  in  a  foil  equal  in  quality 
to  the  fite  of  the  old  flump,  the  moot  growing  from  the 
latter  will,  in  eight  or  ten  years,  attain  to  a  fize  which 
the  (ingle  plant  will  hardly  acquire  in  twice  that  period. 
There  are  alfo  many  ufeful  purpofes  of  hatband ry,  as 
hop-poles  and  other  poles  uied  on  various  occafions,  for 
which  a  number  of  (hoots  may  be  trained  from  one 
flump,  whofe  fertile  juices  will  ihortly  rear  a  healthy  and 
numerous  offspring  around  it.  Very  particular  atten- 
tion, however,  mould  be  paid  to  regulate  their  number* 
according  to  the  fize  and  vigor  of  the  flump.  It  would 
certainly  be  proper  to  leave  more  of  them  at  firft  than 
are  intended  to  be  referved  for  final  ufe,  in  order  to 
draw  up  the  Tap  ;  if  too  few  are  left  they  will  be  lia- 
ble to  burfl,  from  the  fuper-abundant  flow  of  the 
juices  from  the  old  (lock  :  To  prevent  which  inconve- 
nience, they  mould  becut  away  by  degrees, always  apply* 
ing  the  compofition  as  they  are  cut,  and  leaving  the  fin- 
eft  fleni  to  produce  the  new  tree,  which  will,  in  time 
cover  the  old  flump,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  faint  kind 
of  cicatrix  at  the  junction  of  the  old  and  new  part  of  the 
tree. 

DIRECTIONS, 

For  making  a  compofition  for  curing  difbifes,  defects,  and  injuries  in  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  for  eft-trees,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  trees,  and 
laying  on  the  compofition,  by  William  Forsyth. 

Take  one  bufhel  of  frefh  cow-dung,  half  a  bufhel  of 
lime  rubbifh  of  old  buildings  (that  from  the  ceilings  of 
rooms  is  preferable.)  half  a  bufhel  of  wood-afhes,  and  a 
fixteenth  part  of  a  bufhel  of  pit  or  river  fand.  The 
three  lad  articles  are  to  be  fined  fine  before  they  are 
mixed,  then  work  them  well  together  with  a  fpade,  and 
afterwards  with  a  wooden  beater,  until  the  fluff  is  very 
fmooth,  like  fine  plafter  ufed  for  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

The 
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Hie  compofition  being  thus  made,  care  muft  be  ta~ 
lien  to  prepare  the  tree  properly  for  its  application,  by- 
tutting  away  ail  the  decayed*  dead,  and  injured  part, 
till  you  come  to  the  frefli  found  wood,  leaving  the  fur- 
.face  of  the  wood  very  Smooth,  and  rounding  off  the 
edges  of  the  bark  with  a  draw-knife,  or  other  inftru- 
ipentj  perfectly  fmooth*  which  muft  be  particularly  at- 
tended to  ;  then  lay  on  the  plaifter  about  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  all  over  the  part  where  the  wood  or 
bark  has  been  fo  cut  away,  finifhing  off  the  edges  as 
thin  as  poillble.  Then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder, 
of  wood  allies  mixed  with  a  fixth  part  of  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  afhes  of  burnt  bones,  put  it  into  a  tin 
box  with  holes  in  the  top,  and  (hake  the  powder  on  the 
furface  of  the  plaifler  till  the  whole  is  covered  over  with 
it,  letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour  to  abforb  the  moif- 
ture  \  then  apply  more  powder,  tubbing  it  on  gently 
with  the  hand,and  repeating  the  application  of  the  pow- 
der, till  the  v/hole  plaifter  becomes  a  dry,  fmooth  furface. 

All  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground  fhould  have  the 
furface  made  quite  fmooth,  rounding  it  off  in  a  fmall 
degree,  as  before  mentioned  ^  and  the  dry  powder 
directed  to  be  ufed  afterwards  ihould  have  an  equal 
quantity  of  powder  of  alabafter  mixed  with  it,  in  order 
the  better  to  refifl  the  dripping  of  trees  and  heavy 
rains. 

If  any  of  the  compofition  be  left  for  a  future  occa- 
sion, it  ihould  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  veffel,  and  urine 
of  any  kind  poured  on  it,  fo  as  to  cover  tne  furface, 
otherwife  the  atmofphere  will  greatly  hurt  the  efficacy 
of  the  application. 

Where  iime-rubbifh  of  old  buildings  cannot  be  eafily 
got,  take  pounded  chalk  or  common  lime,  after  having 
been  flacked  a  month  at  leaft. 

As  the  growth  of  the  tree  wilf  gradually  affect  the 
plaifter,  by  taifing  up  its  edges  next  the  bark,  care 
ihould  be  taken,  where  that  happens,  to  rub  it  over  with 
the  finger  when  occafion  may  require,  (which  is  beft 
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done  when  moiftened  by  rain,)  that  the  plaifter  may  be 
kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and  wet  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  wound. 

WILLIAM  FORSYTH. 

To  the  foregoing  directions,'  for  making  and  applying- 
the  compofition,  it  is  neceifary  to  add  the  following  : 

As  the  beft  way  of  ufirig  the  compofition  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  in  a  liquid  flate,  it  muft,  therefore,  be 
reduced  to  the  Confifter:.ce  of  pretty  thick  paint,  by 
mixing  it  up  wkh  a  fufficient  quantity  of  urine  and  foap' 
fuds,  and  laid  on  wkh  a  painter's  brum.  I  he  powder 
of  wood-afhes  and'  burnt  bones  is  to  be  applied  as  before 
directed,  patting  it  down  With  the  hand. 

When  trees  have  become  hollow,  you"  rritift  fcoop 
cut  all  the  rotten,  loofe,  and  dead  parts  of  the  trunk  till 
you  come  to  the  folid  wood,  leaving  the  furface  fmooth, 
then  cover  the  hollow,  and  every  part  where  the  canker 
has  been  cut  out  or  branches  lopped  off,  with'  the  com- 
pofition, and  as  the  edges  grew,  take  care  not  to  let  the 
new  wood  come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  part  of 
which  k  may  be  fometimes  neceiTary  to  leave  ;  but  cuf 
out  the  old  dead  wood  as  the  new  advances,  keeping  a 
hollow  between  them  to  allow  the  new  wood  room  to 
extend  itfelf,  and  thereby  fill  up  the  cavity,  which  it  will 
do  in  time,  fo  as*  to  make  as  it  were  anew  tree.  If  the 
cavity  be  large  you  may  cut  away  as  much  at  one  ope-' 
ration  as  will  be  fufficient  for  three  years.  But  in  this 
you  are  to  be  guided  by  the  lize  of  the  wound  and  oth- 
er circumftances.  When  the  new  wood,  advancing  from 
both  fides  of  the  wound,  has  almoft  met,  cut  off  the 
bark  from  both  edges,  that  the  lolid  wood  may  join, 
which,  if  properly  managed,  it  will  do,  leaving  only  a 
flight  feam  in  the  bark.  If  the  tree  be  very  much  de-^ 
cayed,  do  not  cut  away  all  the  dead  wood  at  once,  which 
would  weaken  the  tree  too  much,  if  a  ftandard,  and  en* 
danger  its  being  blown  down  by  the  wind.  It  will  there^ 
fore  be  neceiTary  to  leave  part  of  the  dead  wood,  at  firft, 
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to  ftrengthen  the  tree,  and  to  cut  it  out  by  degrees  as  the 
riew  wood  is  formed,  If  there  be  any  canker  or  gum 
oozing,  the  infected  parts  mult  be  pared  off  or  cut  out 
\yith  a  proper  inftrument.  When  the  Item  is  very 
much  decayed,  and  hollow,  it  will  be  necefiary  to 
open  the  ground  and  examine  the  roots,  then,  proceed 
as  directed  for  hollow  p^ach  trees. 

RAISING  OF  VIRGINIA  WHEAT. 

An  account  of  a  fuccefsful  experiment  in  railing  the  early  Virginia  Wheai, 
and  fome  obiervations  on  the  ufe  of  the  Plaifter  of  Paris   as,   a  manure, 

By  Justin  Ely,  Efq.  of  tVcfl  S  bring fdJ. 

IN  October,  1798,  I  purchafed  a  fmall  piece  of  inter- 
vale land  on  the  welt  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  in 
the  general  field  in  Weft  Springfield.  It  lay  fo  high  as 
not  to  be  covered  by  the  floods.  The  foil,  a  warm 
loam,  mixed  with  a  little  fine  fand,  and  naturally  of  a 
good  quality,  but  it  had  been  exceedingly  exhaufted  by 
a  long  courfe  of  tillage  (probably  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years)  and  by  raifmg  exhaufting  crops,  viz  Indian 
corn,  buck  wheat,  &C.  with  very  little  if  any  manure  \ 
by  this  practice  it  was  reduced  fo  low  as  to  produce 
very  poor  crops. — In  1799,  three  acres  and  twenty- 
five  rods,  being  the  northwardly  fide  of  the  faid  land, 
were  fown  with  oats  and  red  clover  and  herds  grafs 
feeds.  The  crop  was  very  indifferent.  After  the  oats 
were  harvefted,  a  fevere  drought  followed,  which  en- 
tirely deftroyed  the  young  herds  grafs,  but  the  red  clo- 
ver moftly  furvived  it. — Since  I  ha\e  owned  the  above 
land,  the  plaifter  of  Paris,  at  the  rate  of  one  bufliel  to 
the  acre,  has  been  annually  fown  thereon,  fometimes  in 
the  fpring,  and  fometimes  late  in  the  fall.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1799  I  procured  a  fmall  quantity  of  yard 
manure  to  be  fpread  thereon,  probably  not  more  than 
fix  or  eight  loads  to  the  acre.  In  1800  and  1801,  it 
produced  good  crops  of  red-clover  hay  from  two  tons, 
to  two  tons  and  an  half  to  the  acre.  On  the  2  iff  day 
pf  Auguft,  1801,  the  land  was  ploughed  a  little  deeper 
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than  common,  and  the  clover  fward  was  turned  under, 
After  a  few  days  it  was  harrowed  down  by  two  horfes 
tyith  a  feed  harrow,  in  the  fame  direction  it  had  been 
ploughed  ;  then  the  land  was  again  ploughed  by  two 
horfes  in  a  day,  with  a  fmall  plough  (fuch  as  is  ufed  to 
plough  indian  corn)  but  To  mallow  as  not  to  difturb  the 
turf  which  had  been  turned  under. 

On  the  21ft  day  of  September,  1801,  the  land  was 
Town  with  three  bufliels  of  early  Virginia  feed  wheat, 
which  had  been  firft  foaked  thirty-fix  hours  in  water. 
The  water  was  then  drained  off,  and  the  wheat  was 
taken  out,  about  half  a  bufhel  at  a  time,  and  fpread  in 
a  half  hogfhead  ;  then  four  or  five  quarts  of  ground 
philter  of  Paris  were  fpread  thereon,  then  about  three 
•quarts  of  herds  grafs  feed,  and  one  pint  of  red  clover 
feed  was  fpread  over  the  plaifter,  and  then  the  whole 
was  ftirred  and  well  mixed  together — the  remainder  of 
ther  feed  was  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and  then 
fown  the  fame  day  while  the  wheat  was  Hill  wet,  and  the 
fine  plaifter  dill  covering  the  furface  of  every  kernel. 
If  fuflered  to  remain  a  few  hours  after  the  application 
1  of  the  plaifter,  the  wheat  will  become  fo  dry  that  the 
plaifter  will  not  adhere  to  it.< — The  feed  was  then 
lightly  ploughed  in  with  a  fmall  plough  drawn  by  one 
horfe  only.  The  ground  was  then  harrowed  crofsways 
cf  the  furrows  to  make  the  furface  even  for  mowing. 

1  he  mixing  the  plaifter  with  the  grain,  when  fown 
as  above  mentioned,  caufesit  to  come  upfooner.  The 
firft  fhooting  of  the  blade  appears  ftronger,  and  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  comes  on  fafter,  than  it  otherwife 
would  do. 

.  On  the  2  2d  day  of  November  following,  three 
bufhels  of  plaifter  of  Paris  were  fown  on  the  ground. 
If  (own  with  the  grain,  or  very  foon  after,  it  will  bring 
forward  the  grafs  fo  rapidly  as  to  injure  the  crop,  and 
fometimes  to  choak  and  deltroy  it ;  but  if  no  grafs  feed 
is  fown  with  the  grain,  the  plaifter  may  be  fown  at  the 
fame  time  or  foon  after.  Some  fow  it  on  their  winter 
grain  the  next  fpring.  but  the  fall  is  preferred. 

The 
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The  appearance  of  ihe  crop  of  wheat  did  not  prom« 
ife  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  fall,  nor  till  a  month 
before  harveft,  at  which  time  I  would  gladly  have  part- 
ed  with  the  crop,  for  one  half  of  what  it  yielded  at  har- 
veft. It  ripened  fo  early  as  to  be  harvefted  a  few  days 
fooner  than  any  crop  of  rye  in  the  vicinity  \ — to  this 
circum fiance  of  its  ripening  thus  early  before  the  nights 
get  to  be  warm,  is  imputed  the  fecurity  of  this  kind  of 
wheat  from  blading. 

The  produce  of  the  above  crop  was  one  hundred 
and  eleven  bufhels  of  good  plump  berried  wheat,  thq. 
average  weight  whereof  was  fixty-four  pounds  to  the 
bufhel.  Befides  fome  bufhels  of  foul  grain  for  horfe 
provender— about  ninety*rive  bufliels  of  the  above 
wheat  have  been  difpoied  of  for  feed  at  one  dollar  and 
an  half  for  a  bufhel. 

The  graft  feed  fown  with  the  wheat  fucceeded  well, 
and  at  this  time  appears  more  promifing,  than  any  I 
ever  had  before. 

The  fowing  the  grafs  feed,  mixed  With  the  grain  and 
plaifter,  faves  the  trouble  of  fowing  and  harrowing  it, 
in  the  common  way  :  and  by  being  thus  lightly  plough* 
ed  in,  the  feeds  are  covered  at  different  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  are  more  fure  of  fucceeding,  (eipecially  in  a 
dry  feafon)  than  when  fown  on  the  furiace,  or  but 
thinly  covered,  as  is  commonly  done 

The  above  was  a  larger  produce  of  wheat,  than  is 
recollected  to  have  been  ever  railed  in  the  vicinity,  be- 
ing a^bout  thirty-fix  bufhels  to  the  acre.  A  iingle  acre 
of  the  bed  undoubtedly  yielded  more  than  forty  bufhels. 

The  land  was  made  mellow  and  well-fitted  for  the 
crop,  but  the  uncommon  produce  was  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  application  of  the  plaifter  of  Paris  with 
the  fmali  quantity  of  manure  put  on  the  land.  The 
quantity  of  yard  manure  was  infufficient  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  land  a  very  thin  light  dreffing  ;  therefore, 
fome  of  the  hollows  and  belt  of  the  land  had  no  yard 
manure  put  thereon,  but  had  the  uiusl  annual  fupply 
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©f  plaifter,  in  thofe  places  the  crop  was  very  indifferent^ 
and  the  land  did  not  produce  more  than  one  quarter  as 
much  wheat  as  grew  on  the  land  adjoining,  which  had 
t>een  manured. 

The  fowing  one  bufhel  of  plaifter  to  the  acre  annu- 
ally,  caufes  our  lands  to  produce  very  abundant  crops 
of  grafs,  where  very  little  would  grow  without  it — this, 
fucceeds  better  than  fowing  four  or  five  bufhels  to  the 
acre  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

When  the  land  is  ploughed  up  where  the  plaifter 
has  been  applied,  it  turns  up  lively  and  mellow.  When 
laid  down  to  grafs,  two  crops,  or  at  mod  bur  three  crops, 
are  taken,  the  fward  is  then  ploughed  in,  and  one  or 
two  crops  are  taken  of  Englifh  grain,  flax,  indian  corn, 
potatoes  or  buck-wheat,  the  plaifter  is  fuccefsfuliy  ap? 
plied  to  each  of  thefe  crops,  and  the  land  is  then  again, 
laid  down  to  grafs. 

By  this  rotation  of  crops  the  lands  are  improved, 
and  continue  to  produce  larger  crops.  Whether  the 
fame  courfe  of  tillage  will  fucceed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  can  be  determined  only  by  experience. 

Judge  Peters,  in  his  treatife  on  the  ufe  of  the  plaif- 
ter  of  Paris,  in  a  not  e  which  is  pafted  in  at  the  end  of 
ibme  of  the  books,  but  is  omitted  in  others,  obferves, 
that  the  plaifter  will  not  be  productive  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fait  water,  and  that  the  marine  falts  prevent  its 
operation.  As  I  have  not  the  book  before  me,  I  can- 
not quote  his  words,  but  I  think  the  fenfe  is  as  above 
exprefled.  Experience  fhews  the  juftnefs  of  the  ob? 
fervation,  for  near  the  fait  wacer  the  plaifter  is  laid  to 
produce  no  beneficial  effects.  The  greater  the  diftance 
from  the  fait  water,  the  greater  is  laid  to  be  the  efficacy 
of  the  plaifter.  It  is  carried  from  Philadelphia  in  wag- 
gons acrofs  the  Alleghany  mountains  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  into  the  country,  with  fuccefs. 

Cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fait  water,require  no  fait 
in  the  fummer  feafon  P  at  fome  diftance  they  require  a 
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fittie,  and  it  U  faid  their  confumption  of  fait  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  diftance  from  the  fait  water. 

Is  it  not  pcilible  this  may  be  a  criterion  whereby  to 
determine  whether  the  application  of  plaifter  of  Paris' 
to  lands  will  be  beneficial  ? 

If  near  the  fea,  where  cattle  require  no  fait  in  thefum- 
rrier,  the  quantity  of  fait  defcending  in  dews  or  other- 
wife,  is  lb  great  as  to  prevent  the  efficacy  of  the  plaifter  ; 
the  fa<S  will  be  of  great  utility  to  be  known,  as  there- 
by many  people  may  lave  thernielves  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  fruitlefs  applications  of  the  plaifter,  and  the 
mortification  of  dilappointm£nts.  This  will  alfo  rec- 
oncile the  different  and  contradictory  accounts  receiv- 
ed'from  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  utility 
and  efficacy  of  the  plaifter. 

Weft  Springfield  is  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  or  fixty 
miles  from  the  fea.  Here  the  plaifter  fucceeds  on  all 
our  lands,  except  thofe  that  are  occafionaliy  flooded  by 
the  ftreams.  Yet  farther  inland  to  the  weftward  and 
northward  it  is  faid  to  anfwer  ft  ill  better.  It  acceler- 
ates the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  One  or  two  hands  full 
ihculd  be  fprinkled  around  each  tree  annually  \  this 
will  mak-e  them  thrifty  and  fruitful. 

Some  people  practice  fpreading  a  very  thin  covering 
of  their  lighted  yard  manure  on  their  mowing  lands, 
and  then  fow  thereon  a  bufnel  of  plaifter  to  the  acre. 
The  produce  of  the  manure  and  plaifter  thus  united  is 
thought  to  anfwer  better,  than  when  they  are  applied 
feparately.  That  feerned  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  crop 
©f  wheat  abovementioned. 

Where  the  plaifter  has  been  fowny  the  dews  fall  more 
copioufly  in  the  night,  and  continue  on  much  longer  the 
next  day.  The  cattle  prefer  the  grafs  and  hay  where 
the  plaifter  has  been  fown. 

Where  yard  manure,  confiding  moftly  of  ftraw  and 
hay,  not  fufficiently  rotten,  is  fpread  on  mowing  land? 
the  application  of  a  bufhel  of  plaifter  to  the  acre  fo  wn 
thereon,  will  foon  rot  the  ftraw  arid  hay,   io  as  to  con*: 
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vert  therri  into  good  manure,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
grafs  is  increafed  and  the  mowing  is  facilitated. 

The  fouthwardly  part  of  the  above  lot  has  been  fowii 
annually  with  plaifter  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  north 
fide,  but  had  no  yard  manure  applied,  till  two  years 
after  it  had  been  put  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lot.  In 
1 799  it  was  planted  with  corn  and  potatoes.  The 
fummer  was  very  dry  and  the  crop  very  poor.  On  the 
25th  day  of  O&ober,  17^9,  three  bufh'els  and  an  half 
of  early  Virginia  feed- wheat  were  fown  on  the  land 
abovementioned,  being  about  three  acres  and  an  half, 
atter  the  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  were  gathered; 
Herds  grafs  and  clover  feed  werd  fown  with  the  wheat  ; 
the  feed  was  ploughed  in  with  a  fmall  plough  by  one 
horfe.  The  produce  was  but  (even  bufhels  of  mer- 
chantable wheat,  with  a  few  bufhels  more  fo  foul  as  to 
be  ufed  for  horfe  provender.  The  very  fmall  crop  (hews 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  land,  and  how  much  it  was 
■reduced  by  bad  management.  After  the  wheat  had 
been  gathered  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1800,  fix  or 
eight  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  were  fpiead  on  each 
acre  ;  the  produce  fince  has  been  about  two  tons  to  the 
*cre  of  herds  grafs  and  clover  hay. 
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CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Jai$.   i,  iSdjt 

IN  the  fpring  of  the  Jaft  year,  I  found  in  the  ground 
a  large  Irijh  apple  potatoe,  which  had  lain  there  all 
the  v/inter.  This  potatoe  contained  twelve  eyes,  which 
I.  carefully  feparated,  and  planted  in  four  hills  in  my 
garden,  three  eyes  in  each  hilK  I  dunged  the  hills  well 
with  horfe  dung  that  had  rotted  in  the  hot- bed  thelaft 
feafon  ;  from  thefe  four  hills,  I  gathered  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  potatoes  ;  two  hundred  and  ten  of  them  were 
fit  for  the  pot,  and  one  hundred  of  the  largeft  weighed 
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thirty-four  pounds.  The  core  of  this  potatoe,  without 
either  fkin  or  eye,  I  cut  into  fix  pieces,  and  planted  in 
one  hill ;  from  this  I  gathered  twenty-two  potatoes,  all 
very  imall,  none  bigger  than  a  large  cramberry  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  produce  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-four.  It 
\%  remarkable,  all  the  potatoes  that  were  from  the  core, 
were  of  the  true  Irijh  apple  kind,  and  all  that  were  from 
the  eyes,  were  of  a  kind  very  much  like  the  Englifh  whites. 

It  fhould  be  remarked,  that  the  Irifh  apple  potatoe  is 
not  a  great  hearer,  and  that  the  paft  feafon  was  not  fa- 
vorable to  potatoes.      I  [ 

.  Mem.  The  whole  produce  of  this  potatoe,  I  have 
prefervedj  and  mean,  the  next  feafon,  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  notice  the  produce  of  the  whole.  . 

I  have3  for  feveral  years,  made  experiments  on  pota- 
toes (fome  of  which  I  communicated  to  the  fociety)  and 
from  them  I  am  fully  con vinced,  that  fmall  potatoes  are 
as  good  for  feed  as  large,  that  three  in  a  hill  are  better 
than  a  larger  quantity,  that  cut  potatoes  are  better  than 
whole,  and  that  the  eyes  are  bell  of  all. 
t  The  paft ;  feafon  I  planted  my  potatoe  fields  chiefly 
with  eyes,  and  had,  in  fome  parts,  a  prodigious  increafe  y 
and  in  the  field  throughout,  full  as  large  a  crop  as  any 
of  my  neighbors,  although  they  planted  from  eight  to  ten 
hufhels  on  an  acre  ;  and  I  planted  a  Jhort  half  bufhel  on 
an  acre',  and  if  I  had  cut  the  eyes  carefully,  I  am  fure 
there  would  not  have  been  a  peck  to  an  here.  In  this 
method  there  will  be  an  immenfc  facing  of  more  than 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  feed,  which  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  every  farmer  who  dares  to  differ  from  the 
practice  of  his  father. — My  overfeer  wanting  faith  in 
this  method,  planted  a  fmgle  large  potatoe  with  man^ 
eyes  in  a  hill  by  itfelf  5  he  gave  it  three  times  as  much 
dung  as  any  other  hill,  and  it  produced  only  thirty  four 
potatoes  cfalljizes, 

I  am  &c. 

JOSEPH  BARRELL; 
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THE  BENEFIT  OF  FREQUENT  PLOHGHINGS. 

HAVING  been  engaged,  for  feveral  years,  hi  mak- 
ing improvements,  by  mixing  foils,  and  increaf- 
ing  the  quantity  of  manure  on  my  farm,  I  was  deter- 
mined} the  laft  year,  to  make  a  trial  of  improving  land- 
by  repeated  ploughing^.  For  this  purpofe  I  felefted  the 
poorefl  piece  of  ground  I  had  on  my  farm,  with  the  in-: 
tention  of  ploughing  it  immediately  after  every  rain, 
falling  in  a  quantity  fufEcient  to  penetrate  tolerably  in-' 
to  the  ground,  In  one  part  of  my  farm  I  had  between^ 
one-  third  and  half  an  acre  of  land  of  extremely  poor, 
thin,  loamy  foil,  intermixed  with  loofe  gravtL  It  was- 
on  a  rife  of  ground  furrounded  with  better  land,  in  a  lot 
I  improved  for  mowing.  This  piece  of  land,  with  that 
which  furrounded  it,  had  been  often  ploughed,  planted- 
with  Indian  corn,  and  fowed  with  different- kinds  of 
grain,  but  this  particular  part  had  never  produced  a- 
crop  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  cultivation.  For 
fix  or  feven  years  it  had  been  laid  down,  but  had  ac- 
quired fcarcely  any  kind  of  ford  or  grafs  worth  mow- 
ings In  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  of  i8©o  it  was- 
ploughed  after  every  confiderable  rain  that  fell^  except 
one,  (about  the  20th- of  June,)  either  on  the  fame  or  the 
day  fallowing,  viz.  on  May  16th,  June  2d,  July  20th, 
Aug.  5th,  Aug.  20th,  and  Sept.  9th.  It  was  ploughed 
pretty  deep  with  two  pair  of  oxen,  crofting  the  furrows 
at  each  ploughing.  Scarce  any  kind  of  vegetable  came 
up  in  the  intervals  of  ploughing  A  narrow  drip  on 
one  fide  the  piece  I  defignedly  omitted  to  plough  at  the 
2d,  3d,  and  5th  times  of  ploughing.  On  the  9th  of 
Nov.  (the  lad  day  of  ploughing,)  I  ploughed  up  an- 
other narrow  ftrip  on  another  fide  which  I  had  not 
ploughed  before,  and  on  the  fame  day  I  fowed  the- 
whole  with  twelve  quarts  of  winter  rye.  It  came  up 
in  a  fhort  time,  appeared  much  a  like  on  the  ground 
which  had  been  differently  ploughed,  and  attained  a 
confiderable  growth  before  the  froft  fet  in.     In  the 
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courfe  of  the  fummer  the  growth  was  very  apparently 
.different  on  the  ground  more  or  lefs  ploughed.  When 
it  became  fit  to  reap,  the  rye  on  the  drip  ploughed  only 
at  the  time  of  fowing,  ,\vas  low,  thin,  with  very  fhort 
heads,  and  not  worth  reaping.  On  the  other  ftrip, 
ploughed. three ttimes,  it  was  much  better,  hut  was  con- 
siderably poorer  than  on  the  ground  which  had  the 
greateft  number  of  ploughings.  On  the  part  which 
had  been  ploughed  fix  times,  the  rye  was  large  and  tall, 
with  long  heads,  and  a  full  kernel,  and  much  better 
.grain  than  I  had  ever  raifed  on  any  part  of  my  farm. 
The  twelve  quarts  of  rye  fowred  on  all  the  ground  pro- 
duced five  bufhels  and  thirteen  quarts.  By  comparing 
jthe  portion  of  the  part  ploughed  fix  times  with  the  two 
{trips,  I  judged  that  it  produced  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  bufhels  to  the  acre. 

A.  C. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SPANISH  SHEEP, 

Communicated  to  the  MafTachufe£ts  Society  for  Proruoting  Agriculture, 

fiy  the  Hon.  David  Humj-hrevs.. 

<c  riHHE  importance  of  Ameliorating  the  breed  of 
X  Sheep  in  our  country,  particularly  in  the  arti- 
cle of  wool,  had  been  early  and  deeply  imprefled  on 
my  mind*. — In  addition  to  the  gradual  procefs  of  im- 
provement, by  bellowing  more  care  and  attention  on 
pur  native  flocks,  in  feeding  them  well,  andcrofling  the 
Wood,  (obvioufly  fuggefled  by  reafon  and  experience,) 
two  modes  occured  for  flattening  and  enfuring  the  at- 
tainment of  that  interefting  objecl.  rl  he  firft,  to  intro- 
duce and  propagate  an  entirely  new  race,  if  a  more 
per  feci  one  could  be  obtained  ;  the  fecond,  to  melio- 
rate our  flock  by  producing  a  mixed  progeny  from  our 
.ordinary  ewes  by  rams  of  a  better  breed." 

6C  But  before  there  could  be  fufficiently  good  reafon 
for  juftifying  the  trouble  and  expenfe  of  tranfporting  an 

adequate 
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adequate  number,  it  was  the  part  of  wifdom  to. ascer- 
tain, firft,  whether  the  breed  be  fuperior  in  intrinfic 
value  to  thofe  which  already  exifted  ?  And,  in  that 
cafe,  fecondly,  whether  the  race  contemplated  tp  be 
introduced  is  likely,  wheti  propagated  there,  to  retain 
all  thofe  qualities  which  conftituted  the  original  fupe* 
riority  of  value  ?  And  here  I  founded  my  opinion  in 
the  affirmative  of  bothf  queflions,  as  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  SpanifH  fheep,  on  the  fa&s  ftated,  in 
fome  inftances,  by  refpectable  individuals,  and;  in  othi 
ers,  by  official  reports. '. 

u  In  'Spain,  two  diftincY  fpecies  of  Sheep  have  for 
ages  exifted,  the  one  named  Merinos,  famous  for 
their  fhort  and  fine  wool,  peculiarly  fit  for- carding  ; 
the  other  denominated  Churros,  diftinguHhed  tor 
their  long  and  coarfe  wool,  more  fuitable  for  combing. 
The  former  are  fo  precious  as  to-be  fought  with  eager- 
nefs,  by  aU  who  wifh  to  meliorate  the  ftaple  for  the 
woolen  manufactury  in  any  country  of  Europe  ;  while 
the  latter,  though  much  larger  in  fize,  are  in  fo  little 
eftimation  as  never  to  be  procured  for  exportation. 
My  ftatements  and  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the 
Mrrinos.  The  height  of  the  male  is  about  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  ordinary  breed  in  this  country. 
The  head  appears  rather  bigger  and  ftraighter.  The 
ears  are  very  fmall.  The  eyes  remarkably  bright. 
The  horns  curved  in  a  fpiral  turn.  The  neck  fhort. 
The  cheft  broad.  The  members  more  compact  and 
thick  than  thofe  of  our  former  breed  of  Sheep  ;  and 
the  carcafe  is  thought  to  have  fmaller  bones,  and  to  be1 
more  rounded  in  the  hinder  part.  The  body,  face  and 
legs,  are  covered  with  a  delicate  fleece,  which  grows* 
amazingly  thick,  without  any  mixture  of  coarfer  locks 
or  hairs.  T  his  fleece  is  remarked  to  be  much  more 
impregnated  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  with'an  oily 
fubftance,  apparently  exuded  in  perfpiration.  This 
animal  is  perfectly  gentle,  but  quick,  firm,  and  regular 
in  all  his  movements.  The  female  is  confidered  gen- 
erally 
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erally  as  having  the  more  charadleriftics  of  the  pure 
Wood,  in  proportion  as  fhe  approximates  to  this  defcrip~ 
tion — yet  the  ewes  are  commonly  deflitute  of  horns."  * 
"  A  few  well  attefted  fads  will  ferve  to  fhew  the  value 
of  this  race.  None  of  the  fuperfine  cloths  made  in 
England,  France  and  Holland  can  be  fabricated  without 
the  mixture  of  a  certain  portion  of  this  wool. — The 
price  is  more  than  twice  as  high  per  pound  as  it  is  for 
ordinary  kinds.  I  fhali  mention,  in  another  place,  the 
increafed  weight  of  the  fleece,  when  this  breed  has 
^een  transferred  from  Spain  to  another  country*  upon 
fhe  teftimony  of  thofe  concerned  in  their  management. 
That  the  flefh  is  not  lefs  fucculent  or  well-flavoured 
than  the  belt  tnglifh  or  American  mutton,  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  to  decide  for  myfelf.  It  is  un- 
der flood  that  the  Merinos  are  more  eaflly  maintained 
and  fattened  than  the  taller  and  larger  breed,  infomuch 
that  there  are  perfons  acquainted  with  both  breeds  who 
calculate  that  two  hundred  of  thefe  fmall  boned  and 
ihort  legged  Sheep  may  be  kept  in  tolerably  good  con- 
dition., where  twenty  of  the  other  would  fuffer  for 
want. 

v  "  To  eftabliih  a  flrong  prefumption  in  favor  of  the 
fecond  point,  viz.  that  the  race  then  contemplated  to 
be  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  was  likely  to  prefer ve  all 
thofe  qualities  which  conftitu ted  the  original  fuperiorp 
ty  of  value,  I  heeded  only  refer  to  the  propagation  of  a 
breed  from  the  fame  flock,  with  fleeces  augmented  in 
quantity,  and  undiminiihed  in  finenefs,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  Holla?id,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark 
and  Sweden*  In  the  mofl  northern  *  climate  to  which 
they  have  been  carried,  they  have  fupported  the  cold 
perfectly  well,  and  even  without  fullering  any  injury 
from  having  been  in  fome  inftances  buried  for  a  time 
under  the  fnow.  At  the  national  farm  of  Rambouil- 
let,  in  France,  they  are  reported,  on  good  authority,  to 
have  not  only  refifled  the  unfavourable  influence  of  a 
fituation  naturally  too  low  and  moid,  but  to  have  pre- 
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jncreafed  the  weight  to  an  aftonifhing  degree. 

*c  It  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  experience  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  the  quality  of  the  wool  does  not  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  paftures  in  Spain,  becaufe  the 
fame  paftures  have  maintained,  from  time  immemorial, 
Jtwo  different  breeds,  which  haye  never  affimilated,  one 
remarkable  for  trie  fhortnefs  and  fjnenefs,  the  other  for 
the  length  and  coarfenefs  of  the  wool.  It  is  moreover 
equally  well  proved,  that  the  quality  does  not  depend 
on  the  journies  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Merinos 
make  annually,  becaufe  there  are  other  flocks  of  the 
fame  race  which  remain  perpetually  in  the  fame  dif- 
tric\  and  whofe  fleeces  are  of  the  fame  confiftency  pre- 
„cifely  as  the  others.  The  flocks  that  do  travel,  or  do 
not  travel,  which  are  nourifhed  with  plentiful  food,  and 
taken  good  care  of,  by  excluding  the  deformed,  lick 
and  weak  from  becoming  breeders,  are  prefer ved  in  all 
the  purity  of  the  original  flock — while  thofe  in  either 
predicament,  migrating  or  refident,  which  are  fubjecV 
jed  to  feel  the  effects  or  fcarcity  and  negligence,  inyari- 
ably  degenerate. 

"The  vigilance  of  the  Shepherds,  in  remaining  day 
ajid  night  with  their  charge,  in  referving  the  bed  form- 
ed and  fineft  wooled  only  for  breeding,  and  in  knowing 
and  attending  to  each  individual  of  their  flocks,  has 
doubtlefs  contributed  much  to  preferve  them  from  de- 
generating down  to  the  prefent  day. 

"  This  breed,  like  molt  of  all  others,  thrives  beft  in 
uplands  and  fhort  paftures  ;  bui  it  is  reputed  to  be  fo 
fmgularly  hardy,  as  to  endure  rain,  fnow  and  cold  as 
well  as  any  northern  race,  and  to  fupport  itfejfin  parch- 
ed fouthern  climates,  by  feeding  on  weeds  and  vegeta- 
bles which  moft  others  would  not  tafte.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  detail  of  enriching  the  land,  on  which 
they  graze  or  are  folded,  by  their  manure,  efpecially 
where  a  rotation  of  crops  is  fyflematically  purfued,  I 
fhould  not  omit  to  mention,  it  has  been  afferted,  that  a 
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Moderate  fized  farm,  for  example,  a  hundred  acres* 
fHilfully  manured,  may  be  made  to  maintain  one  hun^ 
dred  Sheep,  and  moreover,  to  produce  as  much  in 
crops  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  employed  only 
in  cultivation,  and  not  charged'  with  their  nourifh- 
ment. 

"That  rams  have  been  let  for  the  feafon  in  England^ 
for  from  two  hundred  to  One  thoufand  guineas  each,  is 
a  fact  fufficiently  known  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  agricultural  proceedings  in  that- 
country,  and  it  demonftrates  coiiclufively  the  wonder- 
ful paflion  that  prevails  for  bettering  the  breed.  The 
fuccefsful  experiments  in  France,  on  the  fame  fubjefr, 
have  been  announced  in  a  mariner  which'  demands 
credit.  At  Rambouillet,  a  farm  originally  appropriated 
for  making  improvements  by  the  ancient  Government, 
which  is  reprefented  not  to  fee  a  very  good  pofitioh,  on 
account  of  its  humidity,  a  pure  Spanilh  flock  has  been 
maintained  for  many  years,  by  the  attention-  and  care 
of  the  Superintendants,  not  only  in  a  perfectly  healthy, 
but  gradually  improving  condition,  in  fuch  fort,  that 
the  quality  of  the  wool  is  as  fine  as  that  of  the  beft 
Merinos  actually  in  Sfain,  while  the  quantity  is  confid- 
erably  more  than  doubled.  Where  large  flocks  are 
kept  in  the  laft  mentioned  country,' the  Sheep  do  not 
prbduce,  upon  an  average,  more  than  from  two  or 
three  pounds;  The  rams  at  Ramboidllet  yield  from5 
ten  to  twelve,  and  the  ewes  from  five  to  fix  each. 
Prom  this  ftock3  many  fmall  flocks,  both  of  the  pure" 
and  mixed  breeds,  have  defcended. 

**  Several  intelligent  authors  in  Europe,  who  have 
treated  of  the  raoft  fpeedy  and  efficacious  modes  of  im- 
proving wool,  have  itated  that,  where  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  original  flock  of  Merinos  prevents  fo  rapid  a  prop- 
agation of  the  pure  race  as  could  be  wifhed,  a  mixed 
breed  may  be  produced  by  Spanifh  rams,  and  well- 
daofen  ewes  of  the  country,  whofe  descendants  in  thtf 
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fourth  or  fifth  generation,  will  yield  fleeces  nearly  or 
quite  as  fine  as  the  firft  quality  of  thofe  which  are  pro- 
duced in  Spain" 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Truftees  of  the  Majfachufeits  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture  yQtHober  29,  1802  : 

VOTED,  that  a  gold  medal  be.  prefented  to  the 
Hon.  David  Humphreys  Efq.  for  introducing 
the  Merino  Breed  of  Sheep  from  Spain  into  this  country ; 
and  that  the  Rev.  Do&.  Parker  be  a, committee  to 
procure  faid  medal,  and  to  caufe  fuch  infcriptions  to  be 
engraven  as  he  mail  judge  fuitable,  and  to  tranfmit  the 
fame  agreeably  to  faid  vote. 

Ah  extraclfro?n  the  minutes  of  the  faid  truftees. 

JOHN  AVERY,  Secretary 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Maffachufetts   Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  in  Account  with 
Thomas  Lindall  IVinthrq-p,  Treafurer. 


Dr. 

i8oi, 

July. 

d.  a 

To  Jacob  Kuhn's  falary,        35 
To  cafh  paid  for  books  pur- 
chafed,  18  37 
To  cafh,  premium  paid,       ieo 
To  ditto  paid  for  500  dolls. 

6  per  cent  ftock,  485  77 

To  cafh,  premium  paid,  30 

To  balance  due  to  the  Soci- 
ety, 69  94 


l8ol, 
June* 

By  balance  of  laft Account 

as  reported, 
By  cafli  for  affefTments, 
By  ditto  for  intereft  on 

Society's  Stocks, 

Dollars- 


6r. 


d.  a 

119 
547  48 

-7*9    « 


Dollars — 729     8 


Property  in  the  hands  of  the  Treafurer. 
D.     C. 
"United  States'  6  per  cent 

ftock,  3800 

United  States'  deferred,     1300 
Three  per  cent  flock,  583 

Maffachufetts  State  Notes, 

5  per  cent,  130© 

United  States'  Bank,  three 

fhares,  1200 


Dollars—SoSs 


The  above  account  audited  and 
found  to  be  well  vouched  and  right 
caft,  and  the  balance  of  Jixtynine 
dollars  and  nlnesy-four  cents  due  to 
the  Society,  and  the*  evidences  of 
the  aforefaid  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treafurer. 
WM.  SPOONER,  1  r  u, 
JOSHUA  THOMAS,  J  Commtf^ 
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William  Bodman. 

Williamjburgh. 

James  Bowdom. 

Elijah  Brigham, 

Nortbborough, 

Ebcnezer  Bridge, 

Chelmsford. 

Thomas  Brewer. 

John  Brewer, 

Pajfamaquoddy, 

Henry  Bromfield, 

Harvard. 

John  Brooks, 

Medfield. 

Eleazer  Brooks, 

Lincoln. 

Martin  Brimmer, 

Roxbury. 

Charles  Bulfincru 

Benjamin  Buffey, 

George  Cabot, 

Samuel  Carey, 

Chelfea. 

Francis  Carr, 

Haverhill. 

Samuel  Chandler*, 

Worcejler. 

David  Cobb, 

Goulds  borough. 

John  Codman. 

Daniel  Coney, 

Augufta. 

Jofeph  Coolidge. 

Manaffah  Cutler, 

Hamilton. 

Andrew  Cragie, 

Cambridge* 

John  Cutler, 

Brookfield. 

Edward  Cutts3 

Kittery. 

Seth  Davenport, 

Mendon. 

Samuel  Dexter,  Jan., 

Roxbury. 

Aaron  Dexter. 

John  Derby. 

Thomas  Denny ., 

Leicejler. 

Samuel  Dean, 

Portland, 

Elijah  Dix. 

Joel  Dix, 

Waltham. 

Thomas  Dwight, 

Springfield. 

Hafket  Derbey, 

Salem. 

Edward  Dowfe? 

Dedham. 

Juflin  Ely, 

Weft-Springjield. 

Timothy 
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Timothy  Edwards, 

Stockbridge. 

Azzariah  Eggleftone, 

Lenox, 

William  Emerfon. 

Jofhua  Filher, 

Beverly. 

Samuel  Flagg, 

Worcefter. 

Dwight  Fofter, 

Brcokfield. 

Samuel  Fowler, 

Wejlfield. 

Simon  Frye, 

Fryeburgb. 

Arthur  Feffenden, 

Elbridge  Gerry, 

Cambridge. 

Chriftopher  Gore. 

London* 

Jofliua  Green,  Jun. 

Wendell. 

David  S.  Greenough, 

R ox bury. 

Thomas  Gould, 

Fittsfield. 

Thomas  Hale, 

Brookfield. 

Richard  Hall, 

Medford. 

Ebenezer  Hall,  Jun. 

Medford. 

Nathaniel  Hall,  Jun. 

Medford. 

Jonathan  P.  Hall. 

Andrew  Hall, 

Medford. 

John  Hancock. 

Jofiah  Hafkel, 

Rochefler. 

Samuel  Henfhaw, 

'Northampton. 

David  Henfhaw, 

Leicefter. 

Stephen  Higginfon. 

.. 

Henry  Hill. 

Samuel  Holten, 

Danvent. 

John  Homer, 

Newton. 

Jofeph  Hofmer, 

Concord. 

Daniel  Howard, 

Bridgwater. 

William  Hull, 

Newton. 

Ebenezer  Hunt, 

Northampton. 

Jonathan  Hunnewell, 

Jonathan  Jackfon. 

1 

Patrick 
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Patrick  Jeffrey. 

John  Jenks, 

Sakm. 

John  C.  Jones. 

Jofeph  Jones, 

Weftem* 

Ifrael  Jones,      . 

Adams. 

Nathan  Jojies, 

Couldjborou^h 

Danforth  Keyes, 

Weftern. 

Martin  Kinfley, 

Hamden* 

John  T.  Kirkland. 

Benjamin  Kitteridge. 

Thomas  Kitteridge, 

4ndwer. 

Henry  Knox, 

Ibomqfiown* 

Ebenezer  Lane. 

Lazarus  Le  Barron, 

Sutton* 

George  Leonard, 

Norton* 

William  R.  Lee, 

Marblehead. 

Benjamin  Lincoln,. 

Hingbam. 

Theodore  Lincoln, 

Pajfamaquoddy< 

JL,evi  Lincoln, 

Worcefter* 

Theodore  Lyman. 

Jofiah  Little, 

Newbury. 

John  Lucas, 

Brooklyn. 

pr.  Loyell, 

Weymouth. 

Jonathan  Mafon, 

Jofeph  M'Kean, 
William  Martin, 

Milton. 

N.  Tarmouth. 

Eiifha  Matthews, 

N.  Braintree* 

Elifha  May, 

Attleborou^h. 

Hugh  MaxwelJ, 

Heath. 

John  Mears, 

Koxbury. 

Pliny  Merrick, 

firookfield. 

Zebina  Montague, 

Jmherfi. 

Abner  Morgan, 

Br'tmjield. 

Nehemiah  Munroe, 

Roxbury. 

John  Mycall, 

Harvard. 

Jonathan 
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Jonathan  Newel!, 

Stow. 

Timothy  Newell, 

Sturbridge. 

Thomas  Newhail, 

Leicejler. 

Afa  Nelfon. 

Jofeph  North, 

Hallowell. 

George  Ofgood, 

Andover* 

Robert  T.  Palm. 

William  Paine* 

William  Paine, 

Worcejiei. 

Nathaniel  Paine, 

Worceftcr* 

Samuel  Parker. 

Gorham  Parfonsr. 

Jonathan  Patten, 

Sioctinridge* 

William  Dandridge  Peck, 

Kittery. 

John  Peck. 

Ebenez;er  Pierce, 

Patridgejield. 

Henry  Pennrman> 

N.  Braintree. 

Thomas  Perley, 

Boxford. 

Enoch  Perley, 

Bridgetown* 

Andrew  Peters, 

Mendon. 

Charles  Phelps* 

Hadley. 

John  Pickering, 

Salem. 

John  Pitts, 

Tyngsborottgb* 

Samuel  Pitts, 

Chelmsford. 

Samuel  W.  Pbmefoy, 

Cambridge. 

William  Prince. 

Oliver  Prefeot,  Jun. 

Grofon. 

Archelaus  Putnam, 

Barmen* 

William  Putnam^ 

Sterling* 

Jofiah  C^incy. 

Benjamin  Read, 

Mendon. 

Moles  Cheney  Reac^ 

Brookfield. 

Edward  H.  Robbies* 

Milton^ 

David 
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David  Robinfon, 
Nathaniel  Ruggies3 
Jofeph  Ruffelh 
Samuel  P.  Ruffeil, 

John  Sale, 
Samuel  Salisbury. 
Henry  Van  Schaack, 
William  Scollay. 
David  Sears. 
William  Sever, 
Theodore  Sedgwick, 
David  Sewall, 
Samuel  Sewall, 
William  Shepard, 
Thompfon  L  Skinned 
Jonathan  Simpfon. 
David  Smead, 
Nathaniel  Smith. 
John  Southgate, 
Amos  SpafFord, 
William  Spoonerc 
Ephraim  Spring, 
James  Sprout, 
Charles  Stearns, 
Jofiah  Stearns, 
Caleb  Strong, 
Simeon  Strong, 
James  Sullivan. 
John  L.  Sullivan. 
James  Swan. 

BezaleelTaft, 
Minot  Thayer. 
Ifaiah  Thomas, 
Jofhua  Thomas. 
Ifrael  Thorn^ike, 


Granville. 
Roxbury. 

North-Tarmouth. 

Chelfea. 

Pittsfield. 


Kingston. 

Stockbridge. 

Tork. 

Marblehead* 

We/lfield. 

Williamjiown. 

Greenfield. 

Leicejler. 
Rowley. 

JNorthbridge. 

Middle  borough. 

Lincoln. 

Lunenburgh. 

Northampton* 

Amherjl^. 


Uxbridge* 
Worcejlert 
Beverly. 


Salem 
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Salem  Town, 

Charlton. 

Cotton  Tufts,  ^  . 

Weymouth, 

Cotton  Tufts,  jun. 

Weymouth. 

Dudley  A.  Tyng, 

Newburyporfc 

Charles  Vaugtian. 

Benjamin  Upton^ 

Redding. 

John  Walker, 

Wob'urn. 

Jofeph  Ward, 

Rewten. 

Jonathan  Warner, 

Hatdwick* 

James  Warren* 

Plymouth'. 

John  Warren, 

Ebenezer  Waters, 

Sutton. 

Thomas  Welfh. 

Oliver  Wendell, 

Thomas  Williams, 

Rsxbury. 

Thomas  Williams,  j  unv 

Rosbury. 

James  Winthrop, 

Cambridge. 

William  Winthrop, 

Cambridge. 

Thomas  L.  Winthrop, 

Jofeph  Woodward* 

Tewkjbury* 

David  Wood, 

Charleft&wn* 

K 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
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DOCTORWilliamAdair,  London. 

EJoctor  Wm.  Almond,  Halifax. 

Hon.  Thomas  Barclay,  Efq.  ditto.        .  .• 

Hezekiah  BafTet,  Efq.  Wind/or,  Connecticut. 

Thomas  Alfton  Coffin,  Efq.  Canada. 

George  Erving,  Efq.  London. 

Hon.  Hugh  Fihlay,  Efq.  Canada* 

Hon.  James  Hiilhoufe,  Efq.  N.  Haven,  ConnecliGuU 

Hon.  Ralph  Izard,  Efq.  Charlejlon,  S.  C. 

John  Cokel'y  Lettfom,  M.  D.  London. 
Rev.  Samuel M'Clintock,D, D. Greenland,  N.  H, 

Gabriel  Manigault,  Efq.  Charlejlon,  S.  C. 

Col.  George  Morgan,  '  Pro/pea,  N.  J. 

Col  Samuel  Oga?en,  Newark,  ditto. 

Thomas  Palmer,  Efq.  London: 
Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  Efq.  Danvers. 

CharlesC.  Pinckney,  Efq.  ^  Charlejlon  S.  C. 

Mr.  William  Prince,  Flufhing,  New-Tork. 

Daniel  Putnam, Efq.  Brooklyn,  Conneclicut. 

William  RufTell,  Efq.  Middleborough,  Conn. 

William  Smith,  Efq.  Charlejlon,  &  C 

Mr.  William  Strickland,  Torkjhire,  England. 

Benjamin  Sumner.  Efq.  Clermont,  N.  H. 

David  Trumbull,  Efq.  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Rev.  William  Wells,  Brattleborough,  Vermont. 

Benjamin,  Weft,  Efq.  Charlejlon,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Leicejlerjhire,  Eng. 
John  Beale  Bordlay,  Efq. 

Doctor  Anthony  Forthergiilj  Bath,  Eng. 

John  Leveret,  Efq.  Wind/or,  Vermont. 

Samuel  Miller,  Efq.  Vermont. 

Roger  Newbury,  Efq.  Conneclicut. 

Mr. Richards,  G.  Britain. 

Doctor  Samuel  Tenny,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Wadfworth,  JLfq.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Benjamin  Bourn,  Ffq.  Brijlol, 

Salter  Sampfon  Blowers,  Halifax. 
Dod.  P   i%  D  Witt. 

Officers 


Officers  of  the  Society, 

CHOSEN  JUNE,  1802. 
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HIS  Excy.  CALEB  STRONG,  Efq.  PreftdenL 
JOSEPH  RUSSELL,  Efq.  Firji  Vice  PrefidenU 
AARON  DEXTER,  m.  d.  Second  Vice  Prefident. 
THOMAS  L.  WINTHROP,  Efq.  Treafurer. 
Rev.  SAMUEL  PARKER,  d.  d.  Corref.  Secretary. 
JOHN  AVERY,  Efq.  Record.  Secretary. 
Hon.  FISHER  AMES,  Efq.  ^ 

MARTIN  BRIMMER,  Efq. 
Hon.  GEORGE  CABOT,  Efq.       5    -. 
Rev.  JOHN  T.  KIRKLAND,  d.  d.    >  l  ruJUes* 
THEODORE  LYMAN,  Efq.  ! 

JOHN  WARREN,  m.  d.  j 


